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The most prominent characteristic of the new order of 
Biblical criticism is its perfect candor, its entire freedom 
from the warping influence of dogma. Undoubtedly there 
is no passage in the Bible that did not make good sense 
at the time it was written, whatever nonsense may have 
been made out of it in later times. It is the effort of mod- 
ern criticism to discover and unfold this original sense. 
Who were the writers, what did they actually say, what 
did they mean when they said it? These questions must 
be answered without dictation from doctrinal prejudice. 
The moment we begin to consider the possible effect of 
a Biblical interpretation upon modern opinion, we are in 
danger of accommodating the opinion to the interpretation 
or the interpretation to the opinion. Ever since the infal- 
libility of the Bible was assumed as a tenet of Protestant- 
ism, two antithetical problems have confronted our profes- 
sional theologians: first, how to shape their systems so as 
not to sacrifice the authority of the Bible; and, secondly, 
how to interpret the Bible so as not to sacrifice their 
systems. When a system of theology is yet plastic, it may 
be made to bend to the Bible; but, when such a system 
has become hardened into rigid creeds, standards, and arti- 
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cles, then the Bible is mentally made to bend to the system. 
It is a curious study to observe just how far men will 
go in twisting and distorting the Bible to make it suit their 
preconceived notions of its contents or to reconcile it with 
modern views of God, humanity, duty, and destiny. The 
book before us is one of the most curious and amusing illus- 
trations of this endeavor we have ever seen. It is entitled 
“ The Holy Bible, newly translated from the Original Hebrew, 
with Notes Critical and Explanatory, by John Bellamy, author 
of the History of All Nations, London. Printed for the 
translator, 1818.” The translation is dedicated by permis- 
sion To His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, afterwards 
George IV. In his general preface, the translator martials 
an array of quotations from various authorities, to show that 
a new translation is needed. His position on this subject 
need not be disputed. The question will frequently recur 
to the reader, however, whether John Bellamy was ordained 
to make it. 

It is to be noticed that Bellamy was led to attempt this 
translation, not from a philological interest, but from moral, 
rational, and theological reasons. Paine had published his 
Age of Reason. The Bishop of Landaff (Watson) had 
replied. But, in endeavoring to answer the objections of 
Paine, it seemed to Bellamy that the bishop had given up 
the authority of the Scriptures. After waiting in vain for 
any one to defend the Bible to his satisfaction, he was 
reluctantly forced to undertake the task himself. ‘ Pre- 
sumptuous as it even appeared to myself at that period, 
now nearly twenty years since, I determined to make what 
opposition I could to the plausible objections of the infidels, 
which, like serpents, were creeping with their painful poison 
into every corner of religious society.” 

He first attempted merely to answer the objections of 
Paine, but it soon became evident that there were other 
objections which Paine had not advanced. And he finally 
determined “to begin the gigantic labor of a new translation 
from the original Hebrew.” The work was published in 
parts. We have seen but four of them (in the Harvard 
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Library), which bring the translation down to the First 
Book of Samuel, though Cotton says, “ Parts I. to VIII. 
have appeared,— the last, I think, in 1841.” In his introduc- 
tion, Bellamy claims that “the work now laid before the 
public is as literal a translation from the pure Hebrew text 
only as the idiom of our language will in most cases admit 
of; independent of the opinions of any man, or set of men, 
however learned or respectable, of councils, synods, or 
decrees; or of any preconceived opinions of my own; for 
tae literal meaning of the Hebrew,— truth and common 
sense, like the deluge, cover the mighty mountains, which 
bigotry, superstition, and false teaching, have raised to the 
skies.” 

One can hardly read even a few pages of this singular 
translation, with its amusing notes, without observing that 
the author was keenly conscious of the intellectual and 
moral objections which may be urged against the Bible nar- 
ratives. Glorying in the resources of his philological 
armory, he seems to be fond of ereating objections simply 
to show the ease with which he may dispose of them. It 
is the prime peculiarity of Bellamy’s translation that, for all 
objections, he has one unfailing resource: it is to remove the 
difficulty by changing the translation. This device has been 
a familiar and favorite expedient with Biblical commenta- 
tors, but we know of no instance in which it has been 
applied with such unfaltering and ridiculous persistency. 
Bellamy was certain that in the pure original text every- 
thing was just as it should be, and that the rational view of 
God, which he held, would be sustained, if the original 
could be properly translated. 

If we were to designate Bellamy’s translation ina single 
phrase, we should call it the corkscrew version of the Bible. 
The author reminds us of a well-trained juggler in his ability 
to twist a text into a new meaning by dexterous manipula- 
tion. The spiral method of translation is never abandoned, 
no matter what exigency may arise. The translator does 
not tunnel the mountain of difficulty: he goes around it, 
and, when he has passed by it, firmly believes it is no longer 
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there. “The Scripture,” said Bellamy, “must be its own 
interpreter”; and he forthwith proceeded to make a Bible 
after his own heart. The slightest suspicion never seems to 
have crossed his mind that he was systematically misinter- 
preting the book he took so much pains to defend. 

Bellamy starts with the assumption that the Hebrew is 
the oldest language. He assumes also that it requires no 
other language for its illustration. “It is a mere delusion 
to attempt from cognate languages or dialects to elucidate 
the Hebrew, from which all languages had their origin.” 
The whole study of comparative philology is thus put aside 
by a single stroke of the pen. Scorning all such armor, but 
with a whole wagon-load of pebbles drawn from the depths 
of his Hebrew grammar and dictionary, Bellamy advances 
to meet the Philistines. 

It is difficult to tell which is more amusing, the conclu- 
sions at which our translator arrives or his method of reach- 
ing them. His elaborate and torturous disquisitions on 
single passages would fill whole pages of this Review, which 
could illy be spared to display them. Yet, without following 
the sinuous process of his arguments, one is at a loss to 
know by what magical art the Hebrew text is made to 
yield such marvellous results. When we compare Bellamy’s 
with the common or with the revised version, it is not easy 
to understand how two such totally different renderings 
could be evoked from the same Hebrew words. The stu- 
dent who wishes to become thoroughly imbued with the 
translator’s spirit will need to read a book or two of his 
translation. The singularity of his work cannot easily be 
conveyed in an account of it. A few illustrations, however, 
drawn mainly from the Book of Genesis, will give an idea 
of his method of operations. 

At the time when he executed his translation, the science 
of geology had not yet reared its contradiction to the Mosaic 
account of the creation. Bellamy seems to be unconscious 
of any difficulty arising out of the creation of the world in 
six days, and so gives the Hebrew word “day” its natural 
and literal meaning. Had he foreseen that geology would 
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eventually contradict this position, he would no doubt have 
given to the word “day” that elasticity of meaning with 
which modern interpreters have invested it. He permits 
Adam to be made out of dust, though he finds no warrant for 
the assumption that he was “ created out of pure red earth,” 
and censures those who “venture to assert such dogmas, 
and who are not aware that they are attempting to be wiser 
than the inspired writer,” — an attempt upon which Bellamy 
had unconsciously constructed his entire work. “It is 
enough for us to know that man was created,” he adds. 
“It would be presumption in finite beings to attempt to scan 
the works of the Infinite.” 


ADAM’S RIB. 


When we come to the creation of Eve from the rib of 
Adam, Bellamy recognizes a real difficulty in the old trans- 
lation, Gen. ii., 21,— “and he took one of his ribs.” “A 
translation,” he says, “more foreign to the true meaning of 


the original could not have been given. In this place only 
in the Scripture is the word tseelang rendered rib. Now, 
when any word makes the passage inconsistent with reason, 
also when such word in other parts of Scripture can have 
no such meaning nor application, we may rest assured that 
it is improperly translated.” In order, therefore, to get rid 
of the rib, Bellamy indulges in a long discussion of the 
Hebrew, and finally translates it so as to remove not only 
the rib, but whatever sense had belonged to the original 
passage. To show how successful he was with his transla- 
tions, let us put his version side by side with the common 
one, noting that the revised version is almost verbally the 
same as the common text in the passages which we shall 
quote : — 


Common Version. Bellamy’s Version. 


21. And the Lord caused a deep| 21. Now Jehovah God caused an 
sleep to fall upon Adam, and he | inactive state, to fall upon the man 
slept; and he took one of his ribs,| and he slept: then he brought one 
and closed up the flesh instead|to his side; whose flesh he had 
thereof. enclosed in her place. 
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Common Version. 


22. And the rib which the Lorp | 


Gop had taken from man made he 
a woman, and brought her unto the 
man. 

23. And Adam said, This is now 
bone of my bones and flesh of my 
flesh : 
Woman because she was taken out 
of man.— Gen. it. 


John Bellamy’s Bible. 


and she shall be called | 
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Bellamy’s Version. 


22. Thus Jehovah God built the 
| substance of the other, which he 
took for the man, even a woman: 
and he brought her, to the man. 

23. And the man said; Thus this 
time, bone after my bone; also 
flesh, after my flesh: for this he 
will call woman; because she was 
received by the man.— Gen. ii. 





FIG-LEAF GARMENTS. 


Bellamy cannot admit that Adam and Eve were left in 
the garden naked. “That they sewed big leaves together 
and made themselves aprons,” according to Gen. iii., 7, 
seems to him very unreasonable. “At this period we 


understand that there were no implements to enable them 
to perform the operation of sewing; and admitting there 
had been such things as needles, fig leaves were the same 
then as now, and we know they are not of a texture capable 


of holding together by such a process.” He therefore 
translates, “ For they had interwoven the foliage of the fig- 
tree, and had made for themselves enclosures.” His idea is 
that they had departed from the true worship of God, and 
made an enclosure or grove for worship, in which they 
concealed themselves. 


THE EXPULSION FROM PARADISE. 


Bellamy labors hard to prove that Adam knew what was 
good and evil before he ate of the fruit of the tree, other- 
wise he argues that he could not have been an accountable 
being. “By the common version we are told, that God 
after he had expelled man from Eden, placed the cherubim 
and flaming sword to keep the way of the tree of life. By 
which it is understood that these symbols were placed there, 
to prevent the return of man into paradise. The first word 
va gaaraash is rendered, so he drove out, but it requires a 
word that conveys a milder meaning to explain the manner 
in which Adam was treated after the fall. We naturally 
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conclude from this expression that he was driven out with 
violence and in anger. But if we attend to the former part 
of the narrative, we shall have reason to conclude that 
there was nothing of this nature manifested, for God in 
compassion provided the Redeemer.” 

The passage is thus mended : — 


Old Version. Bellamy. 


So he drove out the man: and he| So he expelled the man: then he 
placed at the east of the garden of | tabernacled at the east of the gar- 
Eden cherubim and a flaming sword | den of Eden with the cherubim and 
which turned every way, to keep| with the burning flame, which 
the way of the tree of life. | turned itself to continue the way of 

| the tree of life. 


It is thus assumed that “he expelled the man” is a softer 
rendering than “he drove out the man,” and the meaning 
of the rest of the verse is that Jehovah himself “ taberna- 
cled between the cherubim and thus communicated medi- 
ately with man, by those divine symbols, in the Holy of 


Holies, immediately after the fall; when the sacrificial wor- 


ship was by the divine command instituted as representa- 
tive of the Messiah.” 


JEHOVAH'S REPENTANCE. 


To acknowledge that Jehovah would repent, Bellamy 
thinks is a dangerous concession. 


This part of the history has been for ages resorted to by the 
enemies of Revelation to prove that the Hebrew law-giver did not write 
by inspiration, because it must be allowed that repentance cannot be 
applied to God; he who is all perfection cannot do anything to repent 
of. This is undoubtedly true, and by a strict attention to the original 
Hebrew, we shall find that no such notion can be entertained of God. 


The natural explanation for all such difficulties is found 
in the fact that this is simply a bit of Hebrew anthro- 
pomorphism, wherein the passions of men are attributed to 
God. But Bellamy flies to his translation. He observes, 
what is undoubtedly true, that the word translated repent 
has also the meaning to be comforted. He then goes through 
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a score of passages in which this word occurs, and endeavors 
to prove that it never means anything else but comforted. 
He thus corrects the passage, Gen. vi., 6, 7: — 


Old Version. 


And it repented the Lord that he 
had made man on the earth, and it 
grieved him at his heart. 

And the Lord said, I will destroy 
man whom I have created from the 
face of the earth; both man and 
beast and the creeping thing, and 
the fowls of the air; for it repant- 


Bellamy. 


Yet Jehovah was satisfied that he 
had made the man on the earth: 
notwithstanding he idolized him- 
self at his heart. 

Then Jehovah said [ will destroy 
the man whom I have created from 
the face of the ground; even with 
beast and reptile, also with the 


eth me that I have made them. bird of heaven: yet I am satisfied 


that I made them. 


The result is viewed with much self-satisfaction : — 


Surely it is a reproach to all the Christian nations to see the errors 
of the early ages still retained in the sacred pages. It shows that 
neither the translators before, nor at the time of Jerome, nor the revisers 
in the time of James, when the last revision was made, were sufficiently 
impressed with the hallowed character of the awful majesty of heaven; 
or they would not have represented the omniscient Jehovah, with whom 
there is no future, as not knowing in the space of a few years that he 
should repent, because he had made man on the earth, and that it should 
grieve him at his heart. 


This passage shows the viciousness of his method. The 
Hebrew narratives, in the original, present an ancient and 
defective idea of God; but the translation of these narra- 
tives Bellamy assumed was to be conformed to the theistic 
standards of our own time. Strange that it does not occur 
to this valiant defender of the word that in removing one 
objection he has only created another. It is harder to 
understand why Jehovah, if satisfied that he made man, 
should be willing to destroy him from the face of the earth 
than it is that he should confess his sorrow at creating him, 
when he found how badly he turned out. 


PITCHING THE ARK. 


Gen. vi., 14, gives the translator an opportunity to show 
his genius : — 
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This passage has often arrested the attention of readers in general. 
When we consider the vast population of the world at this period, no 
doubt far greater than it has ever been since, among whom it is proba- 
ble that the arts and sciences were at least in as great perfection as they 
are in the present day, if we judge from facts; as they were enabled to 
construct a ship of such an astonishing magnitude; I say it has often 
surprised the biblical reader and it has been a subject of great triumph 
for the objectors to divine revelation, that in an age when such stupen- 
dous work could be done, it should have been necessary for Noah to 
have been told, by divine communication, to do one of the most trifling 
things in this great work, viz., to pitch it within and without with pitch. 

Light and darkness cannot differ more than the Hebrew differs 
from the English and ail other translations. There is also an obvious 
impropriety in language to say pitch it with pitch. We shall find that 
this very clause introduces subjects which have been passed over by all 
translators; subjects which carry great holiness and dignity with them. 
Inseparable from that order which God had established, embracing 
his incomprehensibly great mercy to man, when he condescended to com- 
mune with him from the mercy-seat between the Cherubim; pointing 
out the way to the tree of life, by sacrifice and atonement. We shall find 
that in this clause, instead of Noah’s being informed that he was to pitch 
the ark within and without with pitch, God commands him to build apart- 


ments in the ark for sacrifice and atonement. 


He thus translates : — 


Common Version. ' Bellamy. 


Make thee an ark of gopher! Make for thee an ark of the 
wood; rooms shalt thou make in| wood of Gopher; rooms thou shalt 
the ark, and shalt pitch it within) make in the ark; for thou shalt 


and without with pitch. | expiate in it, even a house, also 
| with an outer room for atonement. 


It must not be supposed that Bellamy achieves this trans- 
lation wholly by an effort of the imagination. On the 
contrary, he is a diligent student of grammar and lexicon, 
and generally finds some secondary or remote meaning on 
which he can base his alterations. We have no space to 
give the long and minute disquisitions into which he enters 
to establish his position. The Hebrew scholar will readily 
detect the starting-point of his ingenious deflections. Thus, 
in the passage cited, the verb translated “to pitch it ”"— 
that is, to “cover it with pitch ””— means also to “cover over 
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sin,” “to forgive,” “to expiate.” Then the phrase translated 
“within and without” in the common version is a Hebrew 
idiom; literally, “on the house side [i.e., the inside] and 
the wall side,” or outside. The noun rendered “ pitch,” 
Kopher, has also, like the verb, the meaning of ransom. 
And thus by disregarding the literal meaning, and taking 
the metaphorical, Bellamy is able by a powerful wrench to 
twist the common version “and shalt pitch it within and 
without with pitch” into “thou shalt expiate in it, even a 
house, also with an outer room for atonement.” 


LOT’S WIFE. 


Our translator does not fail to expose the blunders of 
commentators who have preceded him in regard to Lot’s 
wife. He concedes the propriety of the sceptical objection 
that “the case of the wife of Lot was a very hard one,— that 
it was natural for any of the family to look back on the 
city where they had relatives, even two daughters married.” 
He also finds “no ground either in Scripture or reason for 
believing that the wife of Lot was turned into a pillar of 
salt.” He assures us, as the passage in the common version 
is obviously opposed to the original, we shall find, when 
truly translated, that it does not convey anything so incon- 
sistent with reason. 


Common Version. Bellamy. 


But his wife looked back from} But his wife looked after his 
behind him, and she became a pil-| posterity; and she became a memo- 
lar of salt.— Gen. xix., 26. rial of destruction. 


“Thus it was recorded as a memorial, that the wife of Lot chose 
to abide with the unbelievers, of the posterity of Lot among the idola- 
ters, rather than quit it to reside with the worshippers of God.” 


ABRAHAM AND ISAAC. 


The sacrifice of Isaac we might suppose would present 
serious difficulties to Bellamy. He is prompt to recognize 
them. It is impossible to suppose, he grants, that God 
could have commanded Abraham to sacrifice his son; “ for 
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he who had prohibited the shedding of human blood, on 
pain of death, would not command any such sacrifice to be 
made.” The remedy is, of course, in the translation. 


GEN. XXL, 2. 
Common Version. Bellamy. 


And he said, Take now thy son,| Thus he said, Take now thy son, 
thine only son Isaac whom thou! thine only one whom thou lovest, 
lovest, and get thee into the land | even Isaac, and depart; go to the 
of Moriah; and offer him there for| land of Moriah: and caus» him to 
a burnt offering upon one of the | ascend there concerning the offer- 
mountains which I will tell thee of.| ing, upon one of the mountains, 

| which I will mention to thee. 


It is a great relief to know that Abraham “was com- 
manded to bring him up to the mountain, not to sacrifice 
him, but to instruct him in the sacred representative mys- 
teries concerning the coming of Messiah the Redeemer.” 

With similar ease, the drunkenness of Noah, the incest of 
Lot, the falsehoods of Jacob, are all disposed of. In fact 
there is not a moral or intellectual objection which Bellamy 
recognizes that he does not boldly attack and vanquish to 
his own satisfaction, and almost invariably by a resort to 
this unfailing expedient of text-twisting. When he has 
fairly marked any Hebrew passage for his victim, resistance 
is useless. He places it on the rack and tortures it again 
and again, until it finally confesses the sense or nonsense 
that satisfies him. Under this pliable exegesis, the Old 
Testament becomes a totally different book. The charac- 
ters of the patriarchs, their religious institutions, the princi- 
pal events of their lives, completely change their aspect. 
Thus, the story of Esau selling his birthright for a mess of 
pottage was simply a sacramental repast, a customary way 
of legally passing over a priestly right to a successor. And 
when Jacob, anticipating Esau in getting his father’s bless- 
ing, said, “I am Esau,” “he did not mean the person of 
Esau, but that he was in the place of Esau as to the succes- 
sion of the primogeniture.” Jacob’s dream ladder is not 
a ladder after all, but “a path pillar of earth”; that is, 
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a guide-post, to confirm him in the priestly office to which 
he had been appointed by Isaac. Nor did Jacob ever 
wrestle with an angel, as translators have vainly supposed. 
His contention was with a man, a judge of the land, whom 
Esau had sent to meet him. It was not a physical contest, 
but simply an argumentative one. Nor can Bellamy admit 
for a moment “that the hollow cup, or acetabulum of the 
os coxendicis, the hip-bone,” was actually put out of joint. 
The true meaning is that when Jacob had succeeded in con- 
vincing the judge that his claim against Esau was just, the 
magistrate slapped him on the thigh, not jocosely, indeed, 
but to confirm his oath to perform what Jacob requested. 
Although the common version makes Jacob lame after his 
encounter with the angel, the difficulty is removed by chang- 
ing the translation from “and he halted upon his thigh” to 
“and he reclined upon his border.” Joseph’s coat of many 
colors is ruled out as inadmissible: what his father made 
him was “a garment of supplication.” 

When we come to Exodus, we find that there is no longer 
any burning bush; for objections to the received translation 
have been brought forth “ with a design to invalidate the 
truth of revealed religion.” It was Mt. Sinai that burned 
with fire, but Sinai was not consumed. We are not to 
think that God hardened Pharaoh’s heart that he should not 
let the people go; for Bellamy assures us that the true ren- 
dering is, “I will prevail with his heart, or he will not send 
forth the people.” It is creditable to the humane instincts 
of the translator that he refuses to believe that “ the just 
and merciful God would destroy all the first-born children 
of Egypt, for the wickedness and obstinacy of one man.” 
When the translation has been properly repaired, the dif- 
ficulty is reduced simply to a case of cruelty to animals. 
“ Behold, I will slay thy offspring of thy firstling,” meaning 
the firstlings of the flock. The tables of stone Moses 
received on the mount were not written “ by the finger of 
God,” but “by the direction of God.” 

It costs Bellamy some hard work and much paper to 
prove that Balaam’s ass did not really speak, but he event- 
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ually succeeds in muzzling him. It was a messenger or 
principal man in the ministry under whose government 
Balaam officiated who reproved him for beating his ass, and 
who thus laid the foundation of the modern philozéic 
societies. With great vigor, he attacks the common trans- 
lation in Deut. vii., 2, where the “utter destruction” 
of various nations is commanded. He makes no attempt, as 
Calvinistic writers have repeatedly done, to defend the 
justice of such a command. On the contrary, he repels it 
with a moral indignation which it is refreshing to read. 
God, he affirms, could not have issued, and did not issue, 
any such command: “the common translation is not con- 
sistent with the original.” The cruelties of Joshua are 
explained into mitigating mercies after Bellamy has relieved 
his indignant mind by remarking that “it is not in the 
power of language to represent the Divine Being in a more 
unjust and cruel light than is done in the common transla- 
tions.” As the revised version makes no material alteration 
in any of the passages adduced, Bellamy’s reproach must 


apply to it also. The caution of the revisers strangely 
contrasts with Bellamy’s recklessness. 


Undoubtedly, some of the subscribers to Bellamy’s book 
who recognized the moral objections he advanced, and who 
trusted in his scholarship, may have found relief in his ver- 
bal solutions. But the book has no value to-day except as a 
curiosity in Biblical literature. It is a singular example of 
a method which rationalists were constrained to adopt in 
a vain endeavor to reconcile the dogma of the divine infal- 
libility of the Scriptures with the enlightened judgments 
of the intellect and the affirmations of the moral sense. If 
we look upon Bellamy’s exegetical devices with a kind of 
commiseration to-day, we are not to forget that there is no 
Christian sect which accepts his premise of an infallible 
Bible that has not resorted to similar expedients to reconcile 
the moral ideal of God to-day with the immoral ideal of ages 
that are past. Exegesis to-day has no such function. Its 
office is simply to unfold the original meaning of the writer. 
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Scholarship is no longer to be hampered by insincerity. 
It is far better that the pictures of Hebrew mythology 
which have come down to us should be left as they were 
originally painted. The disparity between the ideas of 
that age and ours is great, but it is no greater than we 
ought to expect. 

The supposed divine infallibility of the Hebrew Chris- 
tian Scriptures has been the great stumbling-block to Bibli- 
cal interpreters. With the removal of this extraordinary 
assumption, every difficulty which was founded on it also 
disappears. The Bible holds its place as the most priceless 
legacy of human literature. We recognize its errors and 
imperfections: we rejoice in its truths. Its authority for 
us is measured by the truth it contains. 


SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 


RELIGION AND MORALITY. 


A good farmer once said to me that, if a man were only 
honest, it was about all the religion he needed. No doubt, 
the reflection was based upon his experience of people 
who made great pretensions to religious attainment, and 
revealed very little honesty in their daily dealings. This 
remark of the farmer, however, shows plainly enough the 
way in which many confuse the terms “religion” and 
“morality,” and imagine that the characteristics of the one 
may be readily transferred to the other. To most people, 
a moral man is a religious man, and a religious man is a 
moral man. 

It is easy to see how such a conception arises. The 
moral often assumes a religious, and the religious a moral, 
character. The Epistle of St. James is permeated with the 
ethical idea; but the ethical rises to such a height that it 
touches the domain of religious thought and feeling. So, 
on the other hand, in the Epistles of Paul, the religious 
element is everywhere dominant; yet nowhere shall we find 
moral insight more deep and clear. So, in the lives of 
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those whom we have known, we find the moral and relig- 
ious so intermingled and mutually dependent that to sepa- 
rate them, and to show their relative importance, is impos- 
sible. The men of great moral character are very often 
men of deep religious faith; and the men whose natures 
glow with religious feeling are, very often, men of intense 
moral conviction. But, while morality and religion may 
intimately blend and tinge one another with their peculiar 
hue, there is a difference between them. At first, we may 
not be able to define that difference in terms; but, for all 
that, we feel it no less distinctly. Read a few pages of the 
Imitation of Christ and then a few of Paley, and you will 
not hesitate for a moment in deciding which work is relig- 
ious and which is moral. Read the letters of Eugénie de 
Guérin and the autobiography of Benjamin Franklin, and 
you will perceive at once that there is a quality in the one 
which is almost entirely lacking in the other. 

As there is nothing which will reveal to our minds the 
distinction between wit and humor more clearly than call- 
ing a writer noted for his wit a humorist or the reverse, so 
nothing will bring out more clearly the deep distinction 
between the religious and moral than the application of one 
of the terms to a man largely distinguished by the other. 
To call Pope a humorist and Goldsmith a wit will show 
better than any definition the exclusive nature of wit and 
humor. So to call Bishop Butler a religious and John 
Wesley a moral writer reveals by the very misapplication 
of the terms, better than pages of definition, the essential 
quality of morality and religion. Not, indeed, that any one 
would say or think that Bishop Butler was not religious or 
that John Wesley was not moral, but that we perceive a 
quality so pre-eminent in the nature of the one that we can 
call it nothing else than moral, and a quality of another 
kind so pre-eminent in the other that we feel we are 
only rightly describing him when we call him a religious 
man. We perceive the difference between qualities long 
before we can define them. But, unless we can state their 
difference in intellectual form, our feelings are mere fancies. 
Let us try as clearly as possible to define that difference. 
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Religion is that disposition of man’s nature which impels 
him to live with a sense.of dependence upon and in proper 
relation to the power which lies behind and above what 
he sees. 

Morality is that disposition of man’s nature which im- 
pels him to do what he sees to be for the highest good of 
his fellow-men. 

Now, these two sentiments or dispositions cannot well be 
blended. Kant tried to do that, when he said that religion 
consisted in regarding moral laws as divine commands. 
I shall try to show, later, that morality only reaches its 
highest aim, and does its most effective work, when it sees 
clearly its relation to and its need of religion. But to try 
to make them the same thing is either to make morality 
religion or religion morality. But, as we have seen, 
morality and religion are distinct in their essential nature, 
and contemplate different ends. The one is the aspiration 
of the soul toward God, the other that of good will toward 
man. The one expresses itself in the spirit of reverence, 
the other in that of helpfulness. Religion seeks after union 
with God, morality after right relations with man. The 
former is loyalty to a conscious will, the latter obedience to 
a known law. 

But, because they cannot be blended, it does not follow 
that they stand in opposition or contradiction to one an- 
other. They may represent different phases of the human 
spirit, without standing in any relation of antagonism. And 
yet it must be acknowledged that, while in thought there 
need be no conflict between religion and morality, history 
is full of instances of their hostile relations. Still, it will 
always be found that these conflicts proceed out of the 
desire of the one to arrogate the whole field of human 
thought and feeling for itself. Religion, as we have seen, 
is the sentiment of dependence upon and desire for right 
relations with Deity. That sentiment, that desire, are 
always essentially the same. In this respect, it is true that 
religion is not progressive. The spirit of trust that led 
Abraham from his Chaldean home is not different in any 
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respect from the spirit of trust with which the religious 
youth is leaving his New England home to-day. So long as 
religion stands on this ground, it ought not to find an oppo- 
nent in morality. The conflict begins when the modes in 
which the religious spirit has manifested itself are out- 
grown, and discovered to be unworthy, by the growing 
moral perception of man. True, there would be little neces- 
sity for even this, if the religious feeling adapted itself to 
the new moral vision. At first sight, nothing seems easier. 
It seems the only natural course to be pursued. We forget 
how associations bind men with their subtle spell. We 
forget the tendency of human nature to identify old forms 
of religious action with the essence of religion. We forget 
how the customary becomes the necessary, and the neces- 
sary the divine. How intense the conflict between the 
religious custom and the higher moral instinct may be 
is revealed in the sacrifice of Isaac by Abraham. He felt, 
and rightly, that the dearest thing he had belonged to God. 
That dearest thing was his son, his only son. The offer- 
ing of a son was no offence to the moral sense of the nations 
about him. He might have committed the act, and no 
protest would have been thought of. The substitution of 
an animal victim shows how, after the long and painful 
conflict in the mind of the patriarch, the traditional way 
of expressing the profoundest devotion to God yielded 
to the higher moral sense. Here, we see the conflict 
between religion and morality in an individual. But how 
bitter and relentless must have been the conflicts between 
the different elements in communities where the old 
religious form and the new moral view stood arrayed in 
irreconcilable antagonism ! 

Religion seeks God: it must form some conception of Him 
whom it seeks. Here, again, the conception which men 
acquire is one which belongs to a lower stage of human 
progress. Once, perhaps, it raised men above what they 
were. It was a means of moral progress as well as religious 
life. But the growing moral sense forms a loftier ideal. It 


transcends, as in Grecian history, the ideals of the poets 
3 
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and priests. It reveals itself in Socrates, following not 
priestly maxims, but the demon within. It voices itself in 
the Republic of Plato, when the great philosopher rejects 
the poetry of Homer as immoral,— Homer, the Bible of the 
Greeks. 

Between the moral and the traditional conception of the 
gods there could be no compromise until one or the other 
was vanquished. 

The conceptions of theologians are often based upon the 
idea which is uppermost in their own time, or upon the 
experiences to which they have been accustomed in man’s 
dealings with man. In the Middle Ages, when might seemed 
the only right, it is not strange that men considered God’s 
power apart from his goodness, and deemed it his right to 
do what he chose because he had the power. And so, if 
through his Church he saw fit to confer favor on his sub- 
jects irrespective of their moral purpose or intention, he 
had the right to doit. Against this idea, the Reformation 
was a moral protest. It was the assertion of the moral 
sense that man’s relation to God was not to be changed by 
a mere omnipotent fiat, but by a response on the part of 
man to the grace of a righteous God. Calvinism, as Prof. 
Allen has so well shown, with its representation of God as a 
stern and relentless sovereign, who owed no rights to his 
subjects, was the result of the experience men had of the 
human sovereigns of their time. When a more lenient 
view of government arose, when subjects were found to 
have rights that even kings were bound to respect, when a 
more refined civilization had learned to shudder at the 
atrocities of rulers which had once been regarded as their 
right to inflict, then there arose a higher ethical view of 
God and his relation to man, and, as a consequence, a con- 
flict between the older form of faith and the purer ethical 
conception. And that conflict must continue until the re- 
ligious conception, the relic of a past stage of human expe- 
rience, is abandoned. There are still other ways which 
I suggest, without dwelling upon them, in which religion 
and morality find themselves in contradiction. Sometimes, 
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it occurs when religion concerns itself with a part of human 
life, and neglects all the rest as unimportant. An ascetic 
form of religion will insist on certain observances or certain 
forms of self-denial, and then turn from all other parts and 
ways of human existence as of no importance. Within 
certain limits, it demands obedience; beyond them, it exer- 
cises no care, Here, morality often insists that care shall be 
taken; and that good conduct is a duty of man, not merely 
in the cloister or the church, but in the court and camp. 
It raises the ideal of action, not merely for the man in his 
hours of worship, but in all hours of the day. For it is 
not enough that a man says his creed and his prayers, and 
does as he pleases in trade or politics. It demands the 
extension of his faith to all his actions. Sometimes, again, 
religion seems to claim that the excitement of an hour will 
result in the completion of a character. To that, ethical 
perception will give an unequivocal contradiction. Or, 
again, when religion makes the salvation of a man consist 
in the performance of certain rites or the acceptance of cer- 
tain doctrinal formulas, the moral sense will give such 
assumptions a flat denial, and assert in opposition that, 
whatever value ecclesiastical rites or dogmatic beliefs may 
have, no man is really saved, except as he partakes of a moral 
nature. In these various contradictions of religion by 
morality, I think we can see how very necessary the moral 
sense is as a guide and corrective of the religious sentiment. 
When religion would maintain outward and degraded con- 
ceptions of Deity, the moral sense shames it out of its bond- 
age. When it would insist upon outward forms as eternal 
realities, the moral sense detects the sham. Or when, in its 
desire to be lost in God, religion, in the form of mysticism, 
loses sight of what God is, and is in danger of worshipping 
it knows not what, the moral sense reminds man that he 
is man only so long as he is a free and distinct being doing 
his duty, and that God is worthy of his worship only so far 
as he is perceived to have a moral character. 

All through the religious history of the world, I detect 
the presence of the moral sentiment in every upward step. 
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In the stern denunciation of the Hebrew prophets of the 
undue reverence for outward forms, in the revolt of Buddh- 
ism against Brahminism, in the rise of Christianity, in the 
movement of Mohammed, in the thunderous word of Luther, 
and in the sweet influence of Channing, I find the purer 
morality the underlying secret of the delivering word. It 
is in the moral sense that we must find the corrective of 
traditionalism, superstition, dogmatism, in religion. 

Is it said that we can have no morality save that which 
religion reveals? It was Jesus who said, Know ye not of 
yourselves what is right? and what test can there be of 
revelation, that it is from a righteous being, except that sense 
of right which we have within? “If thine eye be not sunny,” 
said Goethe, “thou canst not see the sun”; and, if thine 
heart be not right, thou canst not behold the righteous one. 

I have spoken thus far of morality as the corrective of 
religion in its forms of manifestation. I shall now speak 
of it as connected with and dependent upon religion. It 
has in times past been the custom for religious writers to 
disparage morality,—to give it a very subordinate place, 
and to regard it as something which was not much needed, 
except for the surface affairs of life. During the past fifty 
years, however, morality has been increasing in importance, 
until finally it often seems to have the upper hand, and to 
be able to smile complacently upon religion, and even to 
subordinate it. In some quarters, it has grown so powerful 
that it regards itself as the only real and important senti- 
ment of the two. To it, and to it alone, it is maintained, 
the homage of man belongs. I cannot enter here into any 
full discussion of the matter. But there are some things 
which the advocates of morality to the exclusion of relig- 
ion ought to bear in mind, before they relegate religion 
to the realm of obsolete sentiments. I wonder if it ever 
occurred to the man tired, as he says, of religion and now 
zealous only for morality, who says he will only believe 
what he can reach by the aid of his senses, that he has no 
more reason for believing in morality than in religion. He 
will believe only in what he can reach by his five 
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senses. He will not believe in God or bow before him, 
because he has never seen him or heard him or touched or 
tasted or smelt him. He knows nothing about a conscious 
power in the universe, for he has never had any sensible 
experience of it. Religion, he claims, is only a conceit 
of men whose imaginations have run infinitely beyond 
their reason. But morality he clings to all the more, and 
boasts of ever more and more loudly. I am glad that he 
does so. I certainly hope that he will do all the good he 
can, and ever grow intw stricter obedience to the moral law. 
But I must remind him that, although he may be hon- 
est, he is not consistent. He says he will not believe 
in what he cannot atiain by sensible experience. But 
did he ever see a moral law, did he ever have sensible 
experience of his own conscience? Has he any ground for 
believing that, too, is not a will-o’-the-wisp? Is it not as 
much an act of faith to believe that obedience to the moral 
law will give happiness and blessedness as to believe that 
obedience to a divine Being will command his blessing? 
In some cases, he has seen it proved true; but he does not 
know that it is always and everywhere true, that virtue will 
be its own reward. If men demand demonstration, they 
will find it as much lacking for the moral as the religious 
sentiment. 

No one has ever demonstrated that morality has an object 
corresponding to it more than religion, or that the disposi- 
tion to do right any more presupposes a righteous universe 
than the disposition to adore presupposes an adorable 
Being. The moralist and the religious man must stand 
alike on the basis of faith, He who does not know God, 
because he cannot prove him, must, if he reason consistently, 
not know a moral order and purpose; for he cannot prove 
that. The fact that his reasoning reaches so far and cuts so 
deeply throws doubt over its validity. 

Again, the moralist excludes religion because of the evils 
that it has committed. Over against the evils that have 
been incidental to the development of the religious senti- 
ment might well be set, in reply, the vaster good it has ren- 
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dered possible. But, waiving all that, the moralist may be 
asked to defend his own sentiment. A mistaken view of 
duty has made as many lives unhappy and caused the com- 
mission of as many terrible deeds as a perverted view of the 
demand of Deity. Abraham would sacrifice his son for the 
love of God, the Roman general his for the love of country. 
Each sentiment has prompted deeds which no one dares 
to defend. The Thirty Years’ War was, in a sense, a war of 
religion ; but it is equalled in atrocity, if not in duration, by 
the deeds of the French Revolution after religion had van- 
ished quite out of it. To disparage a sentiment because of 
deeds performed in connection with it is to find easily 
enough sufficient cause for the removal of anything with 
which we chance to have little or no sympathy. The plea 
of the non-religious moralist proves altogether too mach. 

In these days, it is sometimes claimed that there is no 
reality in religion, because it is a growth. What matters 
it? Everything worth having isa growth. I confess I am 
suspicious of any ready-made manufacture. But anything 
that is so deeply rooted in the human heart that it can live 
on in spite of opposing interests, passions, hopes, and fears, 
anything that can rise triumphant again and again over the 
dissipation of clouds of error that have enveloped it and 
seemed to belong to its substance, anything that rises into 
nobler beauty as the world grows old, anything so endowed 
with roots that clasp the foundations of the world, is not to 
be overthrown, even by a nineteenth-century storm. Yes: 
religion is a growth; but just as the solid earth is a growth, 
just as conscience and social order and political right and 
government, and morality itself, are all growths,— constant 
unfoldings of the life of God in the soul of man. To say 
religion is nothing but a dream, because it is a growth, is 
to make our whole universe, in all its varied forms of life, 
as the Hindus fable a dream of Brahma. 

And, now that we have seen morality open to the 
same objections and standing or falling by the same 
arguments as religion, let us ask the question whether 
morality does not need the religious sentiment. At first 
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sight, it may seem easy to regard it as independent of all 
extraneous influence. If the will is free, as consciousness 
declares, may it not determine itself in accordance with its 
sense of right? It may even be doubted whether other 
means may not lessen the clearness of moral perception. 
Let us then, some say, throw aside or ignore the religious 
sentiment, in order that the moral sentiment may do its per- 
fect work. Let us drop these questions that have so long 
troubled the minds and hearts of men, and try to live hon- 
est and upright lives and do practical good in the world. 
Sometimes, men who talk in this way and who do not make 
such talk an excuse for being content with a commonplace 
ideal of life and action seem to do as well and to diffuse as 
blessed a spirit as those who acknowledge their allegiance 
to the religious sentiment. Yes; and so, often, a bird cleaves 
the air without moving its wings. So the organist will 
sometimes bring music out of the instrument, when the 
organ has long since ceased to work. Shall we say the bird 
has no need of wings, and the organ no need of air? No: 
for we know that bird and musician are using accumula- 
tions of force. So the man who asserts that he has no need 
of religion may be, and doubtless is, living on the reserves 
of spiritual force. The religious sentiment, the growth of 
ages, still forms the atmosphere we breathe ; and, until it is 
entirely exhausted, we have no right to infer that moral 
life is possible without it. 

That religion is necessary to morality is not the careless 
assumption of the enthusiastic and one-sided defenders of 
religion. If ever there was in this world what might be 
called a thinking machine, if ever man emphasized the 
value of the moral sentiment and tried to do the whole 
work of human nature with it alone, that man was Immanuel 
Kant. Yet this bloodless moralist found himself compelled 
by the stress of consistent thinking to admit the religious 
factor as a necessary one in the development of morality. 
Morality depends upon religion for three absolutely neces- 
sary things; namely, a basis, an end, an inspiration. 

1. It depends upon religion for a basis. We have the 
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sentiment of right, but where does absolute right belong? 
It does not inhere in me; for I am not conscious that my 
idea of right is the highest, and demands your obedience. 
Nor is it in you, for you do not dare to claim that your 
idea of right ought to command my obedience. No more 
is it in the community, for no number of finite conceptions 
of what is right can make an absolute right. Again and 
again, the moral sense of one has been superior to that of 
the community. Is this absolute right found in what is 
useful? But useful for what, useful for how many, for how 
long a time? Who is able to say, if this is the standard, 
what the absolutely useful is? Something is useful for to- 
day, for certain parts of my nature, or the good, it may be, 
of all around me. But is it so useful, or can it be so use- 
ful, that my instinct of right must yield to it? I am not 
here, bear in mind, disputing the value of a utilitarian 
standard. I am simply questioning the right of utility to 
oblige us to obey under all circumstances and in all possible 
cases. It is not until we acknowledge that somewhere in 
the power that made and governs the universe there is one 
who has right tc command, in whom the absolute right 
dwells, and whom we feel bound to obey, that we have a 
basis for the sentiment of obligation. 

2. Morality needs religion, to give it an aim,an end. We 
know that we ought to do right: the consciousness of that 
is ever present. And, in our individual experience, we may 
need little more than that to make our hearts strong. But, 
when we turn our thoughts from within, to take a view of 
the whole movement of the race; when we see it moving ou 
its “dim and perilous way”; when, on the stage of history, 
we behold low cunning and trickery winning the day over 
manly and straightforward dealing; in this world where we 
see high character pushed aside to make place for foreheads 
of brass, where mammon is more than righteousness and 
vice in gilded robes goes unrebuked, where might is wor- 
shipped as right, where society is often an organized pre- 
tence, and politics the game of petty schemers, and nations 
dare not do right; in a world where business ‘interests are 
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deemed superior to the rights of humanity, where Herod 
sits on the throne and Christ hangs on the cross,— who can 
find any assurance that the sentiment of right shall become 
the law of the world? 

*“ Whither, oh, whither marches the earth in the heavens?” 
Who can tell? Who, in the tossing waves of circumstance, 
can always discern the rising tide of virtue? Who shall 
declare that the world is tending toward a reign of right- 
eousness? Is there an end, a purpose of righteousness, in 
the universe? If there is not, then the moralist is fighting 
a battle for a crotchet of his own,—a noble crotchet, but still 
a crotchet. If there is, then some power, independent of 
our wills, and working more wisely than we know, estab- 
lished that end. And, in the reverent acknowledgment 
of that as the end of its impulse, the moralist is transformed 
into the religionist. 

3. Morality needs inspiration. It is not enough to have 
the perception of right: there must also be an emotion 
impelling us to glad performance of it. We need the in- 
spiration of a loving and trustful-heart to make us true to 
our vision. Matthew Arnold feels this, when he tells us 
that religion is morality touched with emotion. But what 
is the cause of that emotion? I do not believe that it is 
awakened by the contemplation of all the forces of the uni- 
verse, or by the awe we feel in the presence of what we 
call law, or by the thought of some power, even though that 
power: works for righteousness. The attempt to awaken 
emotion by recourse to these, when it is successful, is suc- 
cessful only as our attempt to think about nothing. Our 
nothing becomes something, because we have put our 
thought into it. We feel profoundly in the presence of the 
universe, because we give to it the life that is in ourselves. 
We are impressed by the law and order of the universe, 
because, whether we are conscious of it or not, they are the 
representatives of something beyond them. We kindle at 
the thought of the power that makes for righteousness,— 
not because that power is a blind impulse, but a conscious 


will. Men never have been warmed or kindled by mere 
4 
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abstractions. Only in so far as they have manifested them- 
selves in personalities have they had power. We do not 
love truth and righteousness and justice: we love the true, 
the righteous, and the just person. Separate them from 
personalities, and, so far as we are concerned, they would 
have no more power to quicken our pulses than algebraic 
formule. So, when we turn to the world without, we shall 
find it cold and dead, kindling no fire of moral emotion, 
until we see in it not merely the righteous law, but the 
righteous law-giver; not merely the impersonal command, 
but the touch of the living God. 

History confirms this conception of the relations of 
morality and religion. In earliest times, the law-giver and 
the priest went together. The morality of the household 
was based on the idea of the priestly office of the father. 
The governments of man were only symbols of the govern- 
ment of the gods. All the duties of life were regarded as 
having a relation to the Divine. And, while morality has 
often corrected the mistaken conceptions of the religious 
sentiments, it must not be forgotten that the religious 
sentiment has been the animating power at the heart of 
every great movement for the improvement of morals. 
Mohammed was a moral reformer, but the power of his 
movement lay in its distinctively religious character. Chris- 
tianity raised the degraded masses of the Roman Empire, 
—not, as some would have us believe, as a teacher of 
better morals, but as the author of a deeper religious faith. 
The Reformation was a moral movement, but it was the 
religious impulse that gave it “hands and feet.” Bishop 
Butler, worthy all praise as a moral teacher, never effected 
one-half for the morals of the English people that was done 
by John Wesley, the man of faith. 

In every great movement, the two must go together. 
They are necessary parts of one another. Religion without 
morality is mystical, superstitious, fanatical. Morality with- 
out religion is cold, hopeless, and dead. Ministering 
hands and reverent hearts make the true Church. Eyes 
open to know the right; and the sense that, in doing it, we 
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are co-workers with God, is our best way to the highest 
and most helpful influence. We shall do our best work 
when, like Jesus, we come from our mount of vision with 
faces aglow with the light of God to do it. 


F. B. HoRNBROOKE. 


HANS NILSEN HAUGE, THE LAY PREACHER. 
A PAGE OF THE NORWEGIAN CHURCH HISTORY. 


Christianity was violently forced upon the Norwegian 
people. The kings Olaf Trygvesson and Olaf, the Saint, 
themselves acted as missionaries, and followed the example 
of Charlemagne, which had proved such a success among 
the Saxons. They demonstrated the Christian doctrines 
with fire on the farm and knife at the throat. To those 
forcible arguments people yielded, and were led in flocks to 
the baptismal font. The few who had courage to stand 
by their old faith were killed in the most cruel way, or 
mangled, or driven from the country. In that way, Norway 
was Christianized; but the old heathen doctrines and 
customs remained hidden under the mask of Christianity, 
and do in many places still. Neither the heart nor the 
mind of the Norwegian people was conquered for the new 
belief. Some kept themselves friends with both religions. 
At their peaceful work at home, they believed in the white 
Christ; but, as soon as they had to go out as vikings on the 
war-path of the blue sea, they believed in old Thor. Some 
‘made quite a business of baptism. They were baptized on 
every shore they visited, because they then got a new suit 
of white clothes. The Catholic faith ruled over the Norwe- 
gian people till the year 1536. Then there suddenly ap- 
peared a royal manifesto, that the Norwegian people from 
that time should be good Lutherans. They obeyed, of 
course, though they did not know what Lutheranism was. 
Before 1536, every clergyman who agreed with Luther must 
be burned alive: after 1536, every clergyman who did not 
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agree with Luther must be expelled from the country. As 
the king was not able immediately to provide all Norway 
with Lutheran ministers, and many were afraid of the wild 
Norwegian peasants, who had shot some of their former 
pastors, he sent up to the remote valleys of the country 
many pirates and tramps, if they were only able to read 
from a book. With a printed collection of sermons under 
their arms, those rude men entered the pulpits of their 
Catholic predecessors. In my historical romance, From 
the Danish Time, I have tried to depict that tragi-comical 
period of Norwegian history. But, by and by, the Lutheran 
doctrine was drilled into the mind of the people; and, to-day, 
every child attending public schools spends most of its 
time in learning by heart “the only pure infallible faith.” 

The first time the heart of the people was really moved by 
religious sentiments was in the revival raised by the peasant 
Hans Nilsen Hauge, toward the close of last century. 

The movement came as a protest against the dry ration- 
alism of that day. The French Revolution had created 
enthusiasm for the education of the lower classes, and 
rationalism embraced that idea with all its heart. But, 
in their eagerness to root out superstition and to teach 
the masses the first elements of cleanliness and health and 
cooking and rational farming, the ministers forgot that the 
laborer and peasant not only have a body, but a spirit also. 
In their endeavor to create useful citizens, they created dry 
materialists. When they took away from the people their 
God Christ, they did not at the same time kindle their 
enthusiasm for God the Father, or for the real historic 
Christ. The improved farming was all to them. When 
they, on Christmas day, read the gospel of Christ, born in 
a stable, they used the occasion to preach how a good stable 
ought to be fitted up, and how to prepare the manure. 
When they in the gospel read of leprosy or other diseases, 
they grasped the opportunity to recommend the newly 
invented vaccination. They wasted their eloquence on 
marsh-tapping and cultivation of woods and of potatoes, 
which were still raised as a rarity in small beds. 
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Then the protest came, as before said, from the midst 
of the people. Hans Nilsen Hauge was born in the south- 
ern part of Norway on the 3d of April, 1771. His parents 
were farmers, and quiet, pious people. They taught their 
children hymns and prayers, and ended the day with reading 
in the Bible. The young Hans was of a very religious 
nature and of a very quiet disposition. He did not find 
any pleasure in fighting or in noisy companies. He never 
danced, he did not care for music, he never entered a saloon. 
But, when anybody told him about religious matters, then 
his ears were open. From his ninth till his twelfth year, he 
meditated upon the conditions of heaven and hell; and he 
wept when he saw a corpse or heard anybody speak of 
death and eternity. At that time, he also had fearful dreams, 
and very often awoke trembling. He heard people tell 
that there were other religions, too; and he wondered if his 
was the right one. He read about missionaries, who had 
spent their whole lives in doing good and confessing their 
Lord’s name, but had only become persecuted for it. He 
found that people around him.did not live like those 
missionaries, that they did not care so very much for the 
service of God as to be willing to suffer what those had 
suffered. He grew very sad by these thoughts, and believed 
he could not be saved. His comrades made sport of him, 
and he did not dare to confide his secrets to anybody. 
When he was thirteen years of age, he had a very narrow 
escape from drowning. He was dragged to shore uncon- 
scious, and this made an ineffaceable impression upon him. 
He still more eagerly studied the Bible, and the old-fash- 
ioned Lutheran collections of sermons that he could get 
hold of. But, besides that, he showed a remarkable talent 
for business and practical things. This desire to earn 
money and rush into the affairs of daily life caused him 
many agonies. He was now twenty-five years of age, and 
had tried several occupations. He had been servant, joiner, 
blacksmith, keeper of bees, peddler, and rented pieces of 
land. It was on the 5th of April, 1796, he was out in the 
field, busy with some farm-work. He was just singing an 
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old communion hymn, when he suddenly felt himself trans- 
ported, so he could not tell whether he had his senses or 
not. The first thing he felt, when he came to himself, was 
repentance,— that he had not served the good God as he 
might. Now, all other things seemed as filth and rubbish 
in comparison with that. A happiness that no tongue 
could describe took possession of him. He felt such a love 
to God and man that his only desire was that all men 
might partake of the same grace. He felt a burning desire 
to,read the holy Scriptures, especially the words of Jesus; 
and anew light for their right understanding was kindled 
in him. He prayed in his soul’s rapture that God would 
reveal to him what to do. He was then reminded. of the 
sixth chapter of the prophet Isaiah. He says: “*I heard 
the voice of the Lord, saying, Whom shall I send?’ and in- 
vite to my great communion, and call from all corners, 
north and south, east and west? I answered, ‘Send me!’ 
for my heart burned from love to all men. It sounded 
then in my heart: Thou shalt confess my name before men, 
advise them to turn and seek me while I am to be found, 
call on me while I am near, and touch their hearts so that 
they might return from darkness to light.” 

Hauge went home spiritually intoxicated, and commenced 
the same evening to speak to his brothers and sisters about 
the life in God. During three weeks, he lived in a sort of 
trance. He only slept a few hours in the night, he did 
not care for any food, and ate but very little. But then 
came the reaction from this unnatural nervous excitement. 
He suddenly began to doubt, he felt himself entangled in 
temptations of the flesh, he felt his own unworthiness, and 
feared the responsibility he had drawn upon himself and 
the opposition he would meet. But then, again, light 
dawned upon his mind; and he learned that this daily 
struggle against the evil in himself was necessary, so 
that he could grow in humility. 

And, then, he commenced his quiet wandering, stopping 
all he met on the road or in the houses, conversing with 
them of the life in God. On this event of his life, God’s 
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own calling of him, Hauge always falls back, because it was 
his only weapon against the ministers and other public 
officers, when they showed him the paragraphs in the law. 
There existed, namely, a royal ordinance of Jan. 13, 1741, 
which forbade all others than authorized ministers and 
teachers to preach publicly; and in the confession of 
Augsburg, in the fourteenth article, was to be read that no- 
body ought to teach publicly or administer the sacraments, 
unless he had a legal or lawful call. That Hauge violated 
these two prescripts is not to be denied; and, therefore, his 
opponents succeeded in getting him juridically sentenced. If 
he had not had this direct calling from God, as he believed, 
to fall back upon, it would have been impossible for him to 
appear publicly. But now he comforted himself with the 
example of the apostles, who also publicly defied the ordi- 
nances which forbade their preaching, and answered that 
one should obey God more than man. When the magis- 
trates failed to do their duties,— ay, used their authority to 
hurt the people instead of edifying them,— then it must be 
permitted to lay down a protest, Hauge meant. The public 
teachers had broken their promise. They were appointed 
to teach people Christianity, and they taught things that 
were not Christian at all. The appearance of Hans Nilsen 
Hauge is a protest in flesh and blood from the people them- 
selves, a demand to get back the truth of God. The words 
of Hauge went over the country like a prairie fire. Before 
the eight years had elapsed in which his labor fell, there 
were congregations in his spirit through the whole land 
from Lindesnas (the most southern point) to North Cape. 
Hauge had a remarkable strength for work. He went (in 
most cases on foot) from parish to parish, walking in all ten 
thousand five hundred English miles. He traversed the 
mountains on his snow-skates. He spent his nights wher- 
ever he might be,— in the tents of the Laplanders or among 
his friends, in an old boat-house or in a deserted hut on the 
mountain, on the earthen floor of a laundry or in the open 
air, buried in the snow. He held meetings sometimes three 
times a day, wrote hundreds of letters, prepared books for 
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publication, and sold them himself afterwards. At one time, 
he kept five printing-offices busy in Copenhagen, in Den- 
mark ; and one of them worked four months exclusively on 
his account. He procured new editions of his voluminous 
works, each in four to five thousand copies. Besides that, he 
had his hands full of practical business, the founding of 
factories and mercantile matters. It is impossible to under- 
stand how he could get time for it all; but he enjoyed also 
an iren constitution, and was busy as an ant. He often 
rose at three o’clock in the morning, and worked till ten in 
the night. At first, his preaching drew very little attention 
from the side of the educated class. His opponents, the 
ministers of the gospel, described his books as well as his 
sermons as an incoherent twaddle pronounced with a whim- 
pering voice,— nonsense that could not be dangerous to 
anybody with common sense. But it soon proved that the 
nonsense of Hauge had quite another power to impress the 
minds than the ministers’ high-toned sermons about potatoes 
and vaccination. Yes: his nonsense inspired unlearned 
peasant lads, who never before had opened their mouths, to 
speak with flaming eloquence. Even women rose up in the 
meetings, bearing witness, and walked about to carry the 
gospel of the Saviour to other valleys. Then the ministers 
took fright; and now there arose a planned persecution of 
the lay preacher, wherever he turned his feet. He expe- 
rienced what it is to be purified through the flames of suffer- 
ing. They cast him into prison, they beat him, they abused 
him, they sentenced him to the penitentiary like a criminal. 
But nothing could bind his tongue. He was exactly the 
same when he went out as when he entered, except that 
he very often, during his term of punishment, had turned 
his worst opposers into warm friends. Hauge had a pecul- 
iar meek way in which to meet his misfortune, and this 
power of love helped him through all his trials. He knew 
he went on his Father’s errands, he tried to walk in the foot- 
steps of his master from Galilee. 

Once, he was put into jail in Hallingdal. The sheriff 
sent to him first a lewd woman, to hurt his feelings with 
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vile talk. But she soon returned weeping. Hauge had 
spoken to her of the love of Christ, and her heart had been 
melted. Then the sheriff himself came marching with his 
fleshy wife and a whole company of men and women. 
They had with them a fiddler, and now they commenced to 
dance merrily in the jail. The wife of the sheriff grasped 
the hand of Hauge, while the others cheered, and asked him 
to dance with her. “ All right,” Hauge answered, “if the 
fiddler will promise to play the melody I want.” And turn- 
ing to the fiddler, saying, “Play what I sing, please,” he 
struck up an old penitence hymn. The crowd became 
quiet. And so Hauge began to talk; and, before he ended, 
many wept and asked his pardon. 

The ministers who went to his meetings to make sport 
of him, and the sheriff who came to arrest him, very often 
spit in his face in their rage, and beat him with canes; but 
Hauge never contradicted them, only spoke a word of 
peace and love. He was often very witty. When a deacon 
once cried out angrily, “ You tear down all that I have 
built up in forty years,’ Hauge calmly answered, “If it be 
so easy to tear it down, you have certainly not built on the 
rock.” 

What seemed more provoking to the ministers than the 
doctrines of Hauge was that he, a poor, unlearned peasant 
boy, dared to oppose them and their authority with such 
impudence as he did. 

And true it is that Hauge, in that respect, was very 
regardless. He very often used expressions about the 
priests which he afterward conceded to be too strong. 
There is nobody who publicly, in print and speech, has 
rebuked the ministers as he did. He treated them as Jesus 
did the Pharisees. He called them pernicious teachers, 
hypocrites, perverters of the holy Scriptures. “The spirit 
of Christ is destroyed on account of the Church and the 
teachers,” he said. “The priest ought to be learned; and 
still he is so darkened in sin that you must think, ‘ Who is 
blind, save my servant?’ They are carnal, they live in open 
sins, in Pharisaic selfishness. ... They are greedy hirelings. . .. 
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They deceive souls with hope of eternity, till they awaken 
in hell.... What they desire is good offices and fat posi- 
tions, so that they might accumulate money, and so pass 
their time with their friends in noisy parties, gambling, com- 
edies, or other lascivious merriments; while a poor fellow 
must have presents and much patience to wait, if he will 
obtain a talk with his minister. For money, they send 
people to heaven in their funeral sermons. While most of 
them are hirelings, the others are like wolves, which with 
their ravenous mouth and greedy ferocity only desire to 
murder those who have the life of the Spirit.... These 
hypocrites cry for holiness and virtue, and live themselves 
in sin, or perform evil deeds. They are like boisterous 
talkers, who always speak of their grand exploits, but, when 
they really do anything, are of no use.” 

We will confess that such words are not gentle at all, 
and must be hard for anybody to swallow, priest or layman. 
We may suppose that many of them are dictated by indig- 
nation at the continuing persecution from the priests. But 
we can also understand how such words, spoken by a man 
who had won the confidence of the peasants, must overthrow 
their ideas of the infallibility of the official authority, and 
evoke an opposition against it. A certain contempt for the 
public teachers of the Church was a characteristic mark of 
the whole movement, and still is in that part of the 
Lutheran society which bears his name (“the Haugians”), 
which numbers many here in America. The movement of 
Hauge is the first earnest endeavor among the Norwegian 
peasant people to overthrow the despotic rule of the public 
officers: it has not been the last one. Hauge taught the 
peasants that they also were allowed to think and speak be- 
sides the learned men. He developed their criticism, which 
never before had dared to utter itself aloud. This move- 
ment also widened the cleft of suspicion already existing 
between the city and the country. To see a city dressed 
person at their meetings was to see an enemy, a spy, with 
the jail and the penitentiary behind him. There is about 
this movement a flame of enthusiasm very seldom to be seen 
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among the silent Norwegian farmers. The followers of 
Hauge were very often banished from their homes, and 
roamed over mountains and through forests, with a piece of 
bark-bread in their bosom (for there was famine in the 
land). They walked in sunshine and in snow-storms. They 
were arrested, driven out of the valley, by the police; ask- 
ing for lodging for the night, were often refused. But the 
persecution only gave nourishment to the flame. People 
hid the books by Hauge on their lofts, in their barns, in the 
earth, when the ordinance came from the government that 
Hauge’s works should be delivered up and burned. There 
are still people living, who have got crooked backs by 
carrying the heavy bags filled with Hauge’s books, in order 
to sell them secretly. Some people believe that they can 
sweep away the whole movement by calling Hauge a crest- 
fallen canter. But he was not crestfallen at all. He was 
merry, especially when he sat among friends. As soon as 
he saw that people did not like to speak about religious 
things, he never forced his opinions upon them. And, 
besides his religious movements, -he tried to do his best for 
the material welfare of the country. He had a practical 
judgment and ability that were quite astonishing. He was 
as busy as an ant himself. Walking on his far-off journeys, 
he never allowed himself to go idle. He always had some- 
thing between his hands. Usually, you would meet him 
knitting stockings or mittens. Arrived at a farm, he imme- 
diately took a scythe or a rake, and helped the workmen on 
the fields until evening, when he gathered them together to 
a religious meeting. He was especially interested in facto- 
ries. He often travelled long distances to investigate some 
factories or look upon newly invented machinery, which 
could make the work simpler and easier. Discovering some 
unused waterfalls or rapids, he spoke to the owner, and 
assisted him in putting up flour-mills or saw-mills or paper- 
mills or bone-mills or stamping-mills or tanneries, or some- 
thing of the kind. He himself took out his papers as a 
settled merchant in Bergen, bought a sloop and sailed 
round the coast, trading in grain and fish, and had at the 
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same time the best opportunity to propagate his ideas in 
the fishing-places, where people gathered in thousands at 
certain times during the year. Let us keep our attention 
to this practical intelligence of the man, because it stamps 
his whole movement. He also knew how to use his ability, 
and the money thereby earned, for the service of his cause. 
Why did he found so many factories? Was it only for the 
benefit of some friend or for the material welfare of the 
land? No: it was also for the purpose of giving the many 
young men and women, who were driven from their homes 
on account of their sympathy with him, a refuge and work. 
It would strengthen them, he thought, to be gathered to- 
gether at the factories in common work and common prayer. 
He tried by and by to conquer for his friends all the places 
where any crowd gathered at certain times in the year, 
especially the fishing-grounds and market-places; and, where 
he succeeded, the swearing, rough talk, drinking, dancing, 
and gambling were replaced with hymn-singing, preaching, 
and real business. By a little leaven through the whole 
country, he intended to leaven the whole dough. And his 
worst opponents were compelled to concede that these 
“ Haugians” were diligent, moral, and peaceful people, who 
did no harm. We dare say that in this movement of Hauge 
we see the first traces of voluntary Christian communion 
in Norway. Especially the large paper-mill in Eker, 
which was administered by his brother Michael, became 
a centre and a stronghold for the whole movement. To 
this refuge, all the poor banished fellows streamed; and it 
has been a glorious life they lived there, all the parts of the 
country united with common work, common meals, common 
prayer and song. 

As always when a wind of the Spirit blows over a land 
there go excesses and caricatures hand in hand with the 
real movement, and the enemies of the new life point 
disgusted at those caricatures as the true fruits of the move- 
ment, so in this case, too. The disciples went farther than 
their master. Some considered themselves liberated from 
the curse of labor, and preached that labor was for the unre- 
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generated only. Others grew insane in the excitement of 
spirit, and in that condition committed awful crimes. 
Hauge thundered against this in vain. His opponents 
seized it with greediness; and now the storm-clouds 
thickened over his head. They burst; and his thunder- 
stricken friends one day got information that the roaring 
lion was caught, and kept in good custody behind the thick 
walls of the Castle Akershus. 

But, then, the work was done. The whole country popu- 
lation was aroused against the dry spiritless rztionalism, and 
Hauge could fall. 

Hauge’s prison and examinations story is a stain on the 
Norwegian saga. Ten long years lasted the proceedings of 
the court. We know the lawyers make no haste, as long as 
they earn money; and this case was very long continued. 
Six hundred witnesses must be heard, and the acts be sent 
to and from Copenhagen ; for, at that time, Norway was still 
united with Denmark under a despotic rule. And, in all 
those ten years, Hauge sat in an unhealthy prison, which en- 
tirely broke down his iron health, and let him leave at last 
as a bent, old man with yellow complexion, suffering with 
ague, scurvy, dropsy, nervous debility, rheumatism, and 
many other diseases. The first year nobody was allowed to 
see him except the public officers. The restless, busy man 
had nothing to do,—not a book to read, not a sheet of paper 
to write upon. He who always had been out in the open 
air was not allowed out more than three times that year. 
The cat had caught the mouse now, and was delighted in 
torturing it slowly. Later, some right-minded, benevolent 
officers in Kristiania obtained permission for Hauge to get 
books; and now they sent him Voltaire’s and other rational- 
istic works, which the prisoner devoured eagerly, and which 
awakened doubts and mental sufferings besides the bodily 
ones. The third year he also obtained paper, and was 
allowed to breathe fresh air more than before. One of the 
charges against him was that he cheated his friends, and 
that he had a “holy cash account,” where he had put aside 
for himself four hundred thousand crowns. But all the 
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cash which they found in his possession was four crowns, or 
a little more than one dollar. 

I said he was in prison ten years. This is not literal 
truth, because he was out once in that time; but this event 
is the most tragi-comical of all. It happened to be a time 
of war and famine in Norway. The country was in need of 
salt, and the only salt-factory they had at Vallé was not at 
all able to satisfy the need. The foreign trade was very 
riskful, as English men-of-war crossed the North Sea and 
blockaded the harbors. But how to get at once a practical 
man, who could start salt-factories along the coast! The 
government knew of one, and that was the despised prisoner 
Hans Nilsen Hauge; and then they did not feel ashamed of 
making use of the ability of the ill-treated man. They let 
him loose on given security, and he started out with his 
usual energy. He founded salt-factories at Lillesand and in 
several other places, and had his hands full. Suddenly, 
a letter came from the government calling him back to 
Kristiania to be put into prison again. Hauge answered 
that his presence was still necessary at some of the new 
started factories. It was all the same: the king commanded 
it, that was enough. And so the loyal subject obeyed 
immediately ; and, in gratitude for the services bestowed 
upon his country, they put him into the same prison as 
before. I have said, and I repeat it, this is a stain on 
Norwegian history. This is a barbarism nearly unimagin- 
able in our century. The last years of his imprison- 
ment were milder. He was allowed to walk out oftener, 
and be absent for some days, invited to the home of 
some officers, who had become his friends. In 1818, the 
cause was adjudged. The sentence was two years’ hard 
labor. Hauge made appeal to the highest court, and in 1814 
came the last sentence,—a fine of two thousand crowns 
(more than $500) and costs. What caused his conviction 
was (1) his trespass against the kingly ordinance of Jan. 
13, 1741, (2) that he had induced others to break that same 
law, and (3) that he had used coarse invectives against the 
clergy. 
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This happened in the year 1814, the year of the Norwe- 
gian free constitution. In the year 1874, the Norwegian 
people raised a monumental column on his tomb, asylums 
and church societies bear his name, and the despised lay 
preacher has obtained historic greatness. 

By aid of his friends, Hauge paid the fine and expenses. 
By borrowing money, he bought the farm Breitvedt, not so 
very far from the capital; and here he lived the rest of his 
life in peace, visited by many old and new friends. But, of 
course, he was forbidden to travel and preach any more. 
He died quietly in the year 1824, fifty-three years old. 
After his acquittal, he married; and, becoming a widower, he 
married again. A son of his became a prominent minister 
within the Lutheran State Church, which had been quick- 
ened by his father’s spirit. 

If we now cast a glance back, and ask, What were Hauge’s 
Christian ideas, and the manner of his preaching? we may 
answer: He was a John the Baptist more than a Jesus of 
Nazareth. His historic position demanded that. He was 
always in flight, incited by the persecution. He saw before 
him a dead Orthodoxy, a spiritless rationalism, a sluggish 
or thoughtless population. It was as if the whole country 
was immersed in evil, and must be awakened. He himself 
was an unlearned man: he had not studied theology at all. 
He had received his spiritual nourishment from reading in 
the Bible and old Lutheran and Pietistic works; and their 
dogmatic views as well as their old-fashioned expression 
passed into his preaching and writing. As with all revival- 
ists, especially when they are unlearned and therefore have 
their natural imagination untamed, hell played a prominent 
réle in his preaching. He did not take his starting-point in 
the childlike confidence in God, but in the fear of God. 
“The gross sinner, who holds his soul dear, commences 
with fearing the torments of hell,” he says. But “ gross 
sinners” were all people, since all had gone astray. ‘“ This 
fear,” he writes farther, “which is a consequence of the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, develops into anxiety, the sin 
begins to pain, so that you feel contrite and spiritually sick. 
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But, if you continue with prayer to seek the assistance of his 
Holy Ghost, in order to obtain a living faith in the Saviour, 
there is a wondrous healing power in the wounds of Jesus.” 
We see here that he preaches a more or less violent pen- 
itence-struggle before we can attain to faith. Like other 
revivalists, he addresses the so-called Christians as if they 
were pure heathens. He presumes that all have gone 
astray, and, therefore, all need a conversion from the bottom. 
For him, the Christian life begins with the adult age, with 
the conscious understanding of what faith is. He has no 
room for the child-life. The preaching is all for him. He 
looks at the sacraments more as venerable church customs. 
You may find sometimes in his writings the common Lu- 
theran terms about the holy supper; but that he, in spite 
of this, held a more Calvinistic view of this matter, is clear 
from a letter sent him from one of his Danish female 
admirers and friends. He had travelled in Denmark, and 
started a movement there, too. This friend reproaches him 
that he has changed the words of the Lord at the commun- 
ion: “You overlay his divine words with your reason, and 
say, It is not his body and his blood, but his divine nature, 
as if you understand it better than he.” It is very easy to 
understand that a man with such practical sense as Hauge 
could not rest in the mystic apprehension of Luther in 
regard to the sacraments. The awakened life in Christ is 
nourished by prayer, reading in the Bible, listening to 
God’s word, and practising good works,— that is the centre 
of his gospel. But his mistake was that he moulded these 
works in certain forms, and would not recognize other works 
as suitable for a Christian. That was the reason the “ Haug- 
ians”” grew intolerant, and would not acknowledge others as 
brethren and sisters except persons living in their way and 
having their ideas; but this was also their source of 
strength and coherence in the days of sorrow and tribula- 
tion. And the works adapted for a Christian were, then, 
caring for sick and poor and spreading the gospel. All 
other works belonged to “the world.” All so-called inno- 
cent pleasures, as dancing, playing cards, fiddling, ought to 
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be shunned, because they were the works of the devil. 
Hauge’s preaching did not at all liberate human life. He 
did not advise people to bring their daily strife with pleas- 
ures and sorrows, work and household trouble, laughter and 
tears, as a sacrifice on God's altar, and ask for his blessings. 
No: his gospel led to a minute anxiety whether this was 
right or that, to a nice calculation how far you were per- 
mitted to go, to an ever-returning yoke of bondage. 

The above-quoted Danish friend of Hauge also confesses 
that she at the time, when she did not know of any other 
teacher and did not believe in any other books than his, 
lived under a permanent yoke. She was a thrall of mea 
and thrall of the law. She complains that the doctrine of 
justification by faith alone, which was the chief article in 
Luther’s gospel, is not to be found in the works of Hauge. 

A characteristic mark of. Hauge’s movement was this 
incessant toil to serve God by pondering upon what to 
do to inherit eternal life, to please God; this separation 
between the work necessary for the support of life as long 
as you abode in this vale of sorrow, and the work necessary 
for God's glory, as prayer, Scripture-reading, and so forth, 
instead of living healthily and naturally, following the 
instinct of love in our hearts, not thinking that this or that 
work gives us a high standing in God's eyes, but that it, on 
the contrary, is God that shows us a favor by making us 
able to do this, that it is not we who serve God as much 
as God serves us during our whole life. 

It is not my intention by this short criticism of Hauge and 
his movement to stain him in any way. I will only remind 
that the sigh of the publican, “God be merciful to me a 
sinner,” may be the beginning of a true Christian life, but 
not the end of it. It must develop into the victorious cry, 
*T am God's child!” But no man is born without bearing 
marks of his own time, and we cannot expect Hauge to be 
un exception. It would be unjust to demand of him full 
clearness in Christian matters. But we will thank God for 
the instrument he used among the Norwegians, and which 
he as often chose among the unlearned, healthy common 
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people. We will thank God for the religious earnestness, 
the self-thinking, the flame of enthusiasm, the power of 
action, the Christian consciousness, which Hauge aroused 
in the Norwegian peasant people, and which prepared them 
to be a good field for coming, more progressive generations 
to sow in. 

KRISTOFER JANSON. 


REV. OLIVER STEARNS, D.D. 


Believers in heredity have full scope for the verification 
of their theory in the genealogies of New England families 
which have been so largely multiplied of late. These 
records have greatly the advantage of those of royal and 
noble households, in which the younger, untitled and unen- 
dowed branches of the parent tree are suffered, after two or 
three generations of obscurity, to drop off into oblivion ; 
while, with us, every remotest twig is preserved intact, 
family pride even being so far sacrificed to historical truth 
that names worse than unhonored are not left unregistered. 
In examining these many-branched trees, we are strongly 
impressed with the survivance of traits derived from the 
parent stock,— with its power of assimilating alien grafts, 
and of transmitting its characteristic flavor to the seventh 
or eighth generation. 

Among the immigrants who came to New England with 
Governor Winthrop in 1630 was Isaac Stearns, one of the 
original settlers of Watertown. We learn that he was for 
several years a selectman of the town, and that he was 
chairman of the committee for one of the earliest enter- 
prises of colonial engineering,— the building of the first 
bridge over Charles River. The inventory of his estate 
shows him to have been thrifty and successful in the man- 
agement of his own private affairs, while there is reason to 
believe that he was in all respects worthy of enduring 
remembrance as a founder and father of the town still 
largely peopled by his posterity. On the list of his descend- 
auts, one of the first things that strikes the eye is the fre- 
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quency with which the official names of State and Church 
dignitaries—selectman and deacon—occur, with the fre- 
quent addition of justice of the peace to either or both. 
On the same list, we find more than thirty clergymen, 
several of them eminent and widely known, bearing the 
family name, and at least as many more in the female 
branches. 

Oliver Stearns, of the seventh generation from Isaac, the 
son of Thomas and Priscilla (Cushing) Stearns, was born in 
Lunenburg, Mass., on the 4d of January, 1807. His father 
was a major in the Massachusetts militia, at a time when 
a military commission of that grade was a title of special 
honor, and also a justice of the peace for Worcester County. 
His grandfather, Josiah Stearns, was captain of a company 
of Lunenburg men in the War of the Revolution, held all 
possible town offices, and was justice of the peace through- 
out the State, senator, and councillor. Among Thomas 
Stearns’s brothers was the late Professor Asahel Stearns of 
Harvard University, remembered equally as a man of unsur- 
passed legal learning and as richly endowed with all the 
traits that constitute a Christian gentleman; and one of his 
sisters (who married his wife’s brother) was the mother of 
Judge Luther Stearns Cushing, the author of legal treatises 
still in use, and of Chief Justice Edmund Lambert Cushing, 
of the Supreme Judicial Court of New Hampshire. 

Oliver Stearns entered Harvard College at the age of 
fifteen, and graduated, holding the second place in his class, 
in 1826. With a fixed curriculum, with the certainty of 
being called upon to recite at every exercise, and with rank 
dependent on the aggregate of the credits given for these 
daily recitations, an ambitious student had little opportu- 
nity for showing or indulging his own peculiar proclivities. 
Specialists could hardly be found or recognized in the upper 
section of the class. Yet, while Stearns excelled in every 
department, it was understood that he had a rare genius and 
aptitude for mathematical studies; and it was in accord- 
ance with his known taste, no less than in acknowledg- 
ment of his proficiency, that a year after his graduation, 
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and when he entered the Divinity School, he was appointed 
mathematical tutor in the University. 

In 1830, he completed his theological course, and began 
to preach; and, in the following year, he was ordained as 
pastor of the Unitarian Church in Northampton, where he 
had a successful and happy ministry. But he was already, 
as for the residue of his life, in feeble health, and on that 
account was advised to seek a residence near the seashore. 
He accordingly accepted an invitation to the pastorate of 
the Third Congregational Society in Hingham. Thence he 
removed to Meadville, to take the presidency of the 
Divinity School. The ability manifested and the reputa- 
tion gained in that office designated him as the man fitted 
beyond all others to fill the Professorship of Pulpit Elo- 
quence and Pastoral Care in Harvard University, made 
vacant in 1863 by the death of Dr. Francis. 

He resigned this professorship in 1878. He was then so 
far enfeebled that he subsequently performed no public 
duty or service, though until the last year of his life he had 
full enjoyment of books, retained his interest in his friends 
and in the outside world, and showed no failure in clear 
thought, sound judgment, and healthful mental action. His 
decline was very gradual. His last illness was the decay 
of nature. Without acute disease or suffering, and with no 
token of death as very near, he sank into a painless death- 
slumber on the 18th of July, 1885. 

The most difficult characters for the biographer are those 
which offer no perspective, which show no diversity of 
surface, which have no defects or weaknesses to throw the 
traits of excellence into high relief. This was peculiarly 
the case with Dr. Stearns. His memory stands before us 
in pure white light, without a shadow. We who have 
known him from his boyhood can recall no juvenile folly or 
waywardness. While during his college life there was no 
premature gravity in his demeanor, there was as rigid 
adherence to the right as in his maturer years; and we 
doubt whether he ever violated a college law or rule, 
or failed of any required attendance, duty, or observ- 
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ance. This same negative merit has been characteristic of 
his whole life, which has been marked by the regular, 
constant, faithful discharge of all professional, social, and 
domestic duty, and by absolute faultlessness in every rela- 
tion. 

But his was no heartless round of service. It was per- 
vaded by the spirit which gave to the routine an ever 
broader span on an ever higher plane. He did faithful 
work because he lived above his work, and put into it a 
heart and soul consecrated to it by the love of God and man. 
The severe simplicity of his life was due, not to the absence 
of passion or to coldness of nature, but to his overpowering 
sense of spiritual realities and his intimate communion with 
the unseen world. From youth to age, those who best 
knew him saw in him a man whose conversation was in 
heaven, and who brought thence vigor and patience and 
perseverance for his long and arduous service, in which he 
took counsel too little of his own bodily strength, but always 
of the momentous interests committed to his charge. 

As a preacher, Dr. Stearns held and deserved a reputation 
among the foremost of his time during his two pastorates, 
and until the pressure of academic work made him almost 
a stranger to the pulpit. His sermons were characterized 
equally by a quasi-mathematical precision of statement and 
by a crystalline brilliancy, less of diction than of thought. 
I remember hearing him preach, when we both were young, 
for several successive Sundays; and I can best express my 
recollection of those sermons by the metaphor of precious 
stones, clear-cut and transparent, held up to show their own 
pure lustre in the sunlight. His preaching was pre-emi- 
nently spiritual, and he always spoke as of what he had 
seen and felt. He did not come down to his hearers, but 
rather drew them up to him; and he did this, not in seem- 
ing, but in reality. Under his ministry, earnest listening 
was the prevailing and inevitable habit; and the Sunday 
service was looked forward to and looked back upon as 
a season full of high thought, profound feeling, and fer- 
vent inspiration. His favorite subjects were those of essen- 
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tial, vital, and eternal interest; and one who should examine 
his manuscripts would find a marvellously large proportion 
of discourses, timely when delivered, but equally so now, 
and incapable of becoming obsolete. 

His record as a pastor was indelible and unspeakably 
precious in the homes and hearts of his parishioners. 
Those of them who survive recall his life among them with 
as fresh, vivid, and loving memory as if the years of sepa- 
ration had been but days. With retired and studious 
habits, of few words where words were not required, with 
little taste or capacity for the ordinary forms and occasions 
of social intercourse, he yet entered with the most prompt, 
tender, and helpful sympathy into the cares, trials, sorrows, 
and joys of his flock, was their closest friend in every stress 
of need, and spoke to them with the authority and power 
of one whose mission was from heaven. They saw in him, 
too, in his own infirmities and afflictions, a living faith and 
an impregnable ‘trust, which could not fail to diffuse and 
multiply themselves in- the whole sphere of his influence. 
Nor was it of little worth to the community to behold from 
day to day the Christlikeness in which his daily work was 
a perpetual preaching of the gospel. 

He was also a pioneer in the reforms in which zeal was 
as hazardous to one’s reputation as indifference became in 
later years. Especially in the anti-slavery cause he took 
the cross and bore the reproach, while the New England 
pulpit was for the most part silent or antagonistic. He was 
too thoroughly a Christian for abuse or invective; but his 
was among the most earnest voices in urging on Northern 
men their duty and responsibility as to slavery, in demon- 
strating their complicity in its wrongs and sins, and in 
exposing the time-serving and sycophancy of our foremost 
men in place and power. 

In his relations to the Divinity Schools that enjoyed his 
services, it is impossible to overestimate the extent, accu- 
racy, and thoroughness of his scholarship, and his unweary- 
ing devotion to his work. The most exhaustive treatment 
of the subject in hand was his rule and method. At the 
same time, the simple grace and unstudied beauty that had 
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belonged to him as a preacher were no less present in his 
lectures, written and unwritten; and bursts of impassioned 
eloquence were not infrequent. In Cambridge, his courses 
at different times included the evidences of natural and 
revealed religion, the entire field of ethics, the composition 
and delivery of sermons, and the duties of the Christian 
pastorate; and, in Meadville, the range of topics was prob- 
ably still wider. Yet he never appeared in the lecture-room 
without as faithful preparation and as full command of the 
ground before him as if he had been limited to some narrow 
specialty. Here, again, his beauty of holiness, by both 
example and influence, immeasurably enhanced his fitness 
for an office in which no teaching power can replace char- 
acter or compensate for its absence. 

Dr. Stearns wrote very little for the press; but that little 
makes us wish that it could have been more. Obliged as 
he was to put his whole strength into his daily work, and 
with no ambition other than that of doing his work “as 
ever in the great Taskmaster’s eye,’ he had neither the 
ability nor the will for services outside of his always severe 
and engrossing professional duty. But with his lifelong 
habits of profound thought, elaborate discussion, and care- 
ful writing, there must be among his papers the materials 
for a volume or volumes which would extend and perpetu- 
ate his reputation, and — what would have been to him of 
much greater concern— would contribute largely to the 
instruction and edification of those who cherish the memory 
of his uttered words. 

Yet it is less by what a man leaves than by what he is 
and does that he lives in this world after he seems to die. 
There are characters that our friend has shaped, souls that 
he has quickened, lives that he has made availing for the 
highest uses, voices and hearts that he has attuned to the 
service of God’s altar, powers that he has elicited, trained 
and guided for the noblest offices of piety and love ; and in 
these he will continue his earthly work for more genera- 
tions than we can count, while they are weaving for him 
the amaranthine crown of the life eternal in heaven. 

A. P. PEABopy. 
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SHAKSPERE’S ETHICS. 


There is certainly an element of absurdity in an attempt 
made by one who is neither a scholar nor a critic to say 
another word about Shakspere. But after reading the 
interesting and suggestive essay on “ The Worship of Shak- 
spere,” by Mr. O. B. Frothingham, in the March number of 
the Century magazine, it seemed to me that it gave occasion 
for such a word concerning the ethical significance of the 
Shaksperian writings. Mr. Frothingham considers Shak- 
spere as not only lacking spiritual insight, but as ethically 
deficient, and quotes the opinions of four critics of different 
nationalities, and of widely diverse modes of thought, who 
agree substantially with this verdict. These are M. Taine, 
Jones Very, Emerson, and one other whose name is not 
given. 

I would say at the beginning that I do not seek to set 
Shakspere on the same pinnacle as that whereon he has 
been placed by many adoring worshippers, who regard him 
as a perfectly rounded, symmetrical genius, fully developed 
in every direction, and an authority on all matters, not 
only of poetry and philosophy, but of religion, not to say 
theology. It is worse than useless to pretend that what we 
know of the life of the man bears out the theory of his 
possessing in his own character any transcendent or, per- 
haps, even very exalted motives of action, or that the 
wisdom of his career was in any way adequate to the 
expression of his genius as we have it in the plays. It must 
be also acknowledged that Shakspere, as a writer, was not 
a spiritual seer; that, as Mr. Frothingham’s quotations show, 
his perception of analogy between heavenly and earthly 
things was blunt. His light was not from “ unproved fire 
maments,” but was the light of common day, by which he 
saw more of what was really going on in human nature 
than any other man who ever lived before or since. It is 
safe to assert that, if Shakspere’s mind had dwelt largely 
upon what are known as the spiritual verities, his dramas 
would have lost much of that vitality which makes them 
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a perennial source of thought, of delight, and of instruction 
to the world. He could not do both, and one vision would 
have dimmed the other. It seems a paltry thing to try to 
prove that a great genius must be omniscient, in order to 
render efficient service to mankind. In fact, no such 
genius has ever existed; and not even he who “saw life 
steadily, and saw it whole,” sounded all the chords of man’s 
complex existence. 

But to say that Shakspere was defective in spiritual 
insight, and to pronounce him wanting in the perception of 
ethical truths, imply two very different things; and per- 
haps Mr. Frothingham has not sufficiently considered this 
fact in his judgment of the plays. He says, “The ethical 
indifference of Shakspere ... is the moral unconsciousness 
of a child who has not experienced the difference between 
good and evil, not of an angel who dwells serenely aloft 
in the presence of absolute perfection.” It is abundantly 
evident that Shakspere’s genius did not dwell in the pres- 
ence of absolute perfection. On the contrary, it dwelt in 
the presence of warm, living men and women, who were 
anything but absolute perfection; but to say that his moral 
sense has not apprehended the difference between good and 
evil, it seems to me, is to make a very grave mistake. His 
morality is unconscious, intuitive, springing not from any 
deliberate intention to be moral; but his mind reflected with 
too marvellous au accuracy the conditions and workings of 
human life, he held too true a mirror up to nature not to 
be sound and sane ethically, whether he intended it or not. 
Any one who clearly sees things as they are, even if his 
mind has never soared into the regions of spiritual specula- 
tion, sees the unerring workings of the moral law, never to 
be evaded, making the wages of sin moral death, and the 
reward of the virtuous added strength and nobility of soul. 
Shakspere’s characters are neither angels nor devils, as is 
apt to be the case with the creations of authors of less 
universal apprehension, but men and women, few of whom 
are wholly faultless, and fewer still are entirely bad; but 


good and bad traits are shown in the same character, and, 
7 
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what is still more astonishing in that unanalytical period, 
we are occasionally permitted to see these traits develop, 
and reach their natural consummation of good or evil, 
according to the inevitable workings of the moral law. 

What a profoundly ethical touch is it, when Macbeth, 
who in the beginning possesses many noble qualities, was 
valiant, affectionate, sensitive, after the murder of Duncan 
loses all possibility of happiness, sinks gradually deeper 
into sin, and is finally seized with that deadly loathing of 
life, that soul weariness which declares,— 


“ Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more: it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing”! 


Macbeth has neither hope of heaven nor fear of hell from 
the outset; but he knows well enough that 


“In these cases 
We still hive judgment here; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor; this even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poisoned chalice 
To our own lips.” 


Desdemona was chaste, delicate, fair, but she was a liar 
from the beginning; and her untruth is far more potent 
against her for evil than the fiendish machinations of Iago. 

The parting words of her father to her husband are,— 


“ Look to her, Moor, if thou hast eyes to see: 
She has deceived her father, and may thee.” 


Iago’s insinuations have no effect on the noble mind of 
Othello, till he cunningly reminds him that “she did de- 
ceive her father marrying you.” She lies pitifully, misera- 
bly, about the loss of the fatal handkerchief, in a way to 
kindle suspicion to the utmost; and, with her last breath, she 
utters a falsehood. It is this weakness that brings both her 
and her husband to ruin. Is not this in profound accord- 
ance ith all ethical laws? 
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That the morality of Shakspere is apparently uncon- 
scious is what makes him seem, as Mr. Emerson puts it, 
“inconceivably wise.” It is incredible that any man 
should possess such wisdom, such insight into the workings 
of temporal affairs, and be at no more trouble either to 
obtain it or to give it utterance. With the exception of 
Homer, to whom Mr. Frothingham’s comparison of the 
child who has not experienced the difference between - good 
and evil seems much more applicable, we note in the wisdom 
of even great geniuses something definite and personal, a 
touch of labor, of straining after some end, a slight flavor of 
the schoolmaster who wishes to teach the world its lessons. 
This is in no whit ignoble; and the lessons may be very 
high and universal ones, which we sorely need to learn. 
But when we read Pilato, Paul, Dante, Bacon, Browning, 
Emerson, Carlyle, we perceive, though “standing afar off,” 
that these men are in a sort self-conscious, and reveal that 
consciousness in their attitude toward this world and the 
world that is to come; we mark not only the splendor of 
their genius, but also their own personal idiosyncrasies. 
We see that they love; but they can also hate, and some of 
them can hate with bitterness. Each follows his own 
appointed road, and makes it easier for us to travel through 
the mazes of the unintelligible world because he has done 
so; but there are certain paths into which their feet scorn 
to enter. Shakspere scorned nothing and nobody. He 
neither scorned nor denied the spiritual aspect of things, 
but simply let it alone. He is as tolerant as Nature herself 
of every possible aspect of human existence. Good and 
bad, wise and foolish, witty and witless, interest him alike ; 
and he reproduces thém with something of Nature’s own 
lavishness and more than Nature’s own wit. His extraor- 
dinary sympathy baffles and dazzles our narrower vision. 
If we are of a sort to love the Prosperos, the Imogens, the 
Dukes in “As You Like It” and “ Measure for Measure,” 
the Portias, Hermiones, Hamlets, Rosalinds in real life (pro- 
vided we have had the incredible good fortune to meet 
them), our souls turn with loathing and disgust from the 
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Bardolphs, the Toby Belches, the Dame Quicklys; and, ap- 
palling as is the thought, it is not wholly certain that we 
should feel irresistibly drawn toward the great, the inimita- 
ble Jack Falstaff, whose sayings, as the clever author of 
Obiter Dicta declares, “are the delight of all good men.” 
But we are limited and partial: we hate not only the sin, 
but the sinner, whom we are so bent upon reforming that, 
in our haste and lack of sympathy, we often miss the very 
end we seek to compass. We fail to discern that — 


“ There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out.” 


Shakspere was no philanthropist. We have no reason to 
suppose that he ever sought directly to reform himself or 
anybody else. But it is only those philanthropists who 
possess a Shaksperian tolerance and sympathy for evil doers, 
occasionally, though not by any means invariably, supple- 
mented by an un-Shaksperian desire to save their souls, 
who accomplish any large and useful work in this direction. 
“Shakspere,” says Mr. Frothingham, “was impersonal as 
Nature is, not as God is; impersonal as one may be who is 
entirely a creature who is immersed in the world, not as one 
may be who is above the world.” This may be entirely just ; 
but to admit that it is so destroys all analogy between God 
and Nature, and even impeaches in some degree the value 
and significance of the workings of human nature, and the 
“prophetic soul of the wide world.” 

Let us glance for a moment at the diverse characters of 
the four critics whose opinions are cited by Mr. Frothing- 
ham. M. Taine well says in the opening of the chapter on 
Shakspere, in his History of English Literature, that he is 
“about to describe an extraordinary species of mind, per- 
plexing to all the French modes of analysis and reasoning ” ; 
and we soon perceive that, with all his keenness and brill- 
iancy, M. Taine himself is so perplexed that his criticism 
of the great dramatist is thoroughly inadequate and unsatis- 
factory. He is too acute not to appreciate much that is 
delicate and beautiful in the poet’s writings; but the exhibi- 
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tion of all kinds of human nature, without the artificial 
gloss of French manners, disgusts and repels him. The 
impassioned exuberance of style, too, strikes him as uncivil- 
ized, indecent,— “a compound of frenzied expressions.” 
“Shakspere,” he says, “reproduces promiscuously ugli- 
nesses, basenesses, horrors, unclean details, profligate and 
ferocious manners, the whole reality of life just as it is when 
it is unrestrained by decorum, common sense, reason, and 
duty.” This sentence alone is sufficient to show how M. 
Taine’s nationality, combined with his admiration of the 
would-be classic observances of the French drama, totally 
unfit him to perceive the nobler aspect of Shakspere’s genius. 
There is something almost diverting in the idea of a modern 
Frenchman arraigning Shakspere for immorality and inde- 
cency; and, as we read the chapter devoted to him by M. 
Taine, we see no reason to abate our amusement. We are 
immediately struck by the involuntary and national tribute 
paid by the witty critic to what Mr. Arnold has termed the 
“great goddess Lubricity.” There are plenty of coarse and 
repulsive passages in Shakspere, Heaven knows; but, in a 
comparatively short estimate of his genius, is it not suffi- 
cient to admit this, without quoting passage upon passage 
to prove it? The mind of the Frenchman seizes upon this 
coarseness, rings the changes upon it, and holds it up to 
our abhorrence with such evident enjoyment, that, before 
we are through, Shakspere’s grossness seems to us child- 
like and innocent compared with the innate and deep-rooted 
lubricity of his critic. It seems at times as if M. Taine 
had read Shakspere for the sole purpose of picking out the 
indecencies, and quoting them for the edification of his 
readers. He is apparently horrified, and covers his eyes 
with his hands to shut out the spectacle; but he looks 
through his fingers to such good effect that not a word, 
not a gesture, escapes him, and it is not his fault if they 
escape any one else. Hence, the sole quotation we are offered 
from the play of “Much Ado about Nothing,” with all its 
sparkling wit and genial humor, is the only thoroughly 
improper sentence Beatrice utters. And on these things 
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he dwells with “damnable iteration.” Is this the spirit in 
which to form an adequate judgment of the ethical sound- 
ness of Shakspere as a whole? 

One other circumstance which lends more or less color 
to all M. Taine’s criticisms is the fact that he has a theory 
to support. He is of the opinion that “ Race, Surroundings, 
and Epoch” are sufficient to account for every manifesta- 
tion of genius since the world began, and that the individ- 
ual is simply a development, more or less worth noting, of 
these three factors. As Mr. Frothingham justly says: “ M. 
Taine . . . fits Shakspere into a line of development as a 
naturalist might a plant, and has no faith in any theory 
of idealism that demands abnormal growths of mind. He 
therefore is indisposed to allow faculties in his subject 
which do not properly belong to his circumstances. In 
other words, the poet is a creature of his age, and may not 
in any important particular transcend it.” Here, again, we 
feel that M. Taine has not grasped the whole truth; for, 
while it is undeniable that all men are largely moulded by 
these three factors, no matter how great their genius or 
how powerful their individuality, no character or genius 
can be truly great, unless it transcend these particulars, and 
rise into a perception of universal Truth — that Truth which 
appeals to all men, and with which Race, Surroundings, and 
Epoch have nothing to do. It is not easy to trace the work- 
ings of this element of true genius. The ephemeral and the 
permanent, the creature and the creator, work side by side, 
and often become hopelessly confused, so that the study of 
it is infinitely complex and baffling; and it is in Shakspere 
especially the cause of ceaseless discussion and disagreement. 
He was indubitably a product of the time, and embodied 
ouly in a greater degree the seething activity of mind which 
animated the other Elizabethan dramatists; but he is per- 
petually, involuntarily, flashing universal truths at us, leav- 
ing to the painstaking critics of all ages an unparalleled 
jumble of inconsistencies, and forever baffling their attempts 
to reconcile the irreconcilable. 

For example, Mr. Frothingham is of opinion that Shak- 
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spere’s conception of the character of Shylock was strictly 
in accordance with the views of his time, and “that he was 
a secondary and incidental personage, intended to represent 
the comical aspects of the situation.” The flight of Jessica, 
and the miserable demand of Antonio that Shylock “ pres- 
ently become a Christian” at the close of the trial scene, 
would seem to bear out the idea that Shakspere may have 
regarded the Jew from Autonio’s stand-point. It is also 
possible that a sixteenth century audience may have 
laughed at him; but that a nineteenth century audience 
does not laugh, but is thrilled by a certain elemental gran- 
deur and dignity in the revengeful and avaricious old man, 
proves that there is nothing inherently comical in the text. 
No infusion of modern ideas could overshadow the witty or 
humorous aspect of a character intended by Shakspere to 
be amusing. Launcelot Gobbo and Gratiano undoubtedly 
provoked the horse-laughter of their hearers, but it seems 
to me extremely doubtful if Shylock ever really served that 
turn. With all our new found feeling for the Jewish idea, 
and respect for their ancient religion, which of us could 
write that stinging and impressive arraignment of Christian 
ill usage, beginning 


“ Signior Antonio, many a time and oft 
In the Rialto you have rated me 
About my moneys and my usances,” 


or that terrible declaration of revenge, the vast passion of 
which carries us out of the realm of the petty wrongs of 
Shylock and Antonio into the universal, the typical antago- 
nism between the Jew and the Christian? And it would 
be difficult to say which side Shakspere favored in the 
combat. That he could rise to this height in regard 
to the Jew in that sixteenth century is more astounding 
than that he should have disposed of him summarily, and 
in. a way that shocks our new-born tolerance. That he 
could do both is part of that inconsistency already spoken 
of, which must be accepted with patience by all fair- 
minded men. But we cannot afford to dispense with any 
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atom of true genius, no matter if time and circumstance 
have thrown occasional blots upon its brightness. It is 
always so. Did not Socrates with his last breath desire 
that a cock be offered to Asculapius? and did not Luther 
throw his inkstand at the devil? 

That Mr. Jones Very should have felt as he did about 
Shakspere is not in the least surprising. Very was, as 
Mr. Frothingham affirms, “a spiritualist of an extreme type, 
a believer in the soul’s immediate intercourse with God.” 
He was also, I believe, a recluse, a man who found small 
pleasure or profit in associating with humanity at large, but 
preferred to commune with his own soul, and to listen to 
the intimations of divinity from within. He wrote poetry, 
delicate, transcendental, replete with spiritual suggestions ; 
but it was like the singing of a disembodied soul: there 
was no trace of flesh and blood about it. To such a man, 
Shakspere’s lack of spiritual insight would imply also 
a moral delinquency or indifference. There could be little 
real sympathy between the workings of two such diverse 
minds. _Shakspere ended where Very began. To Very, 
God, Death, Immortality, were glorious facts, scarcely veiled 
to man’s apprehension, and permeating every minute parti- 
cle of existence. Shakspere perhaps accepts without much 
interest the God of tradition; but, in spite of his ghosts 
bringing with them “airs from heaven or blasts from hell,” 
in spite of an uneasy dread that there may be “something 
after death,’ he has small belief in immertality. His 
noblest utterances on the subject are those of the Stoical 
philosophy : — 

“ We must endure our going hence even as our coming hither : 
The readiness is all.” 


But that this lack of spiritual insight implies a want of 
recognition of the moral law cannot be proved. We may 
feel ourselves that 


“ Life would be a dreary load 
Along a rough and weary road,” 


if it were not sustained by an apprehension of spiritual 
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truths, but that these have nothing to do with our moral 
obligations is a fact just beginning to be recognized. Thus, 
the morality of the Positivists, though somewhat stern and 
hopeless, is of a very high strain; while Christians, in their 
exuberant joy and self-satisfaction in their supreme spirit- 
ual advantages, are exceedingly prone to ignore the fact that 
as a man soweth so shall he also reap, and that there will 
be quite an abundant harvest for him in this world of his 
particular seed without waiting for the world to come. 
That he makes light of the inevitable workings of the 
moral law is the heaviest charge that can be brought 
against any human being, and I cannot see that Shakspere 
is amenable to it. He shows us, indeed, characters com- 
pounded of good and evil traits; but he does not make the 
good evil, nor the evil good. He not only traces with 
marvellous accuracy the cankerous effect of sin on the mind 
of the sinner, but he is rather apt to bring his evil doers to 
external disgrace through their own shortcomings,— a mode 
of treatment like an ethical primary alphabet, writ large, for 
the benefit of the stupid. It was reserved for this analyti- 
cal age to produce a loathsome immorality like that repre- 
sented by the author of Love in the Nineteenth Century, 
where we are called upon to sympathize with a thoroughly 
impure and unrepentant heroine, and to applaud the inscrip- 
tion upon her tombstone, which reads “ Blessed are the 
pure in heart.” 

There is little more to be said in regard to Emerson’s 
wonderful essay on the poet. As Mr. Frothingham writes 
with a slight suggestion of reproach, “even Emerson falls 
into the vein of eulogy,”— a eulogy sufficient to satisfy the 
most ardent Shaksperian lover, while even in his censure he 
acknowledges the splendor of Shakspere’s genius. “ Are 
the agents of nature, and the power to understand them, 
worth no more than a street serenade or the breath of a 
cigar?” But this is spoken with that calm superlative of 
exaggeration for which Emerson is famous. Noone knew 
better than he at how great a remove the tragedies stand 


from mere entertainments. While of the lighter comedies 
8 
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this arraignment is more just, is it not possible that the 
mind of the seer underestimates somewhat the importance 
of the office of the “ Master of revels to mankind,” when 
that Master “has the power to understand the agents of 
nature”? We cannot imagine Mr. Emerson under any 
circumstances in the light of a reveller, or ever feeling the 
need of a revel. He never laughs at the absurdities of 
mankind. In fact, we are not sure that he sees them; and 
we must look elsewhere, when we seek the complement of 
this transcendental vision. Most of us must laugh, or we 
become too hopeless to pray; and to provide adequately for 
the revels of mankind is a serious office, intimately con- 
nected with the greater function of the seer and the 
prophet. 

Lastly, Mr. Frothingham quotes the opinion of “a seri- 
ous, profoundly thoughtful man, ... who had no patience 
with clergymen who quoted Shakspere to fortify their 
opinions.” We are at first puzzled a little to know why 
clergymen should not quote anything which will impress 
a truth more forcibly and in better language than is at 
their own command upon the minds of their hearers. But, 
when we are told that this person “was a supernaturalist 
who dwelt in the worid of ideas, and believed in celestial 
creations, in communications through Christ to mankind, 
and considered the duty of clergymen to proclaim the 
divine messages of God to men, not to indulge in the fan- 
ciful lucubrations of the natural understanding,” we fancy 
that we can see the dimensions of his standing ground. 
Unless a clergyman were prepared to accept the Bible as 
the sole and infallible medium of divine inspiration, and 
never to quote from any other volume, it would seem a 
rather nice question as to what were the “divine messages 
of God” and what were “the fanciful lucubrations of the 
natural understanding,” say in Swedenborg, John Calvin, 
George Fox, or Mother Ann. We quote with great equa- 
nimity in church services, and even at our funerals, passages 
from the stoical and wholly unreligious Book of Ecclesi- 
astes, principally on account of the poetic beauty of the 
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language; but he is a discerning man who can discover 
“a divine message of God” in it, or, indeed, that it is any- 
thing but a fanciful and rather gloomy lucubration of the 
natural Jewish understanding. I confess that I am baffled 
by that subtlety of spiritual insight which would move a 
religious teacher to accept Ecclesiastes and reject “ Hamlet.” 
Mr. Frothingham finally admits that Shakspere’s come- 
dies “ present the manifold capriciousness of human nature 
and the singular eventualities of human existence,” and 
that “his tragedies . . . report the movements of the human 
conscience and the devices of the human will” (a signifi- 
cant admission, for which we are not prepared by the gen- 
eral drift of the essay), but declares that “he will be the 
favorite of the vigorous and the bright-hearted, but not the 
companion of the solitary or the oracle of the sage.” That 
he is not, properly speaking, an oracle, must be acknowl- 
edged; but that he is not fitted to be the companion, and 
even in some respects the teacher, of the solitary and the 
sage, cannot be admitted so easily. Are the solitary and 
the sage always in that super-terrestrial mood, when earth 
seems dim, and their fellow-beings become as phantoms 
and unrealities? Are they always prepared to banquet 
with angels? And, if not, in what better society can they 
indulge than in that of Shakspere’s men and women? That 
sage or saint is to be pitied who never summons “to the ses- 
sions of sweet, silent thought” those “ fanciful lucubrations 
of the natural understanding ” bequeathed to us by Will- 

iam Shakspere. 
IsABEL FRANCIS BELLOWS. 





The Great Steps in Worship. 


THE GREAT STEPS IN WORSHIP. 


Wherever there exists belief in divine beings, or in a 
spiritual world to which man belongs and which he may 
enter after death, there worship in some form or other is 
inevitable. Such beliefs cannot remain inactive. Man is 
not merely a creature of intellect, but of emotion. In the 
man of driest understanding there is something of senti- 
ment and spontaneous energy, which the idea, accepted by 
the mind, liberates in appropriate manifestations. And in 
any full or harmoniously developed man there is a great 
deal of both will and feeling. In the uncivilized man, the 
emotional and executive elements doubtless always predomi- 
nate over the speculative and reflective. An idea is hardly 
lodged in the mind before its spark kindles the feelings, 
and starts en its ardent career the impulsive energy of the 
man. Wherever the emotional nature is powerfully agi- 
tated, such a liberation of its force in outward manifestation 
is a necessity. The angry man discharges his passion by 
seeking to punish whatever has roused his ire; or, if he 
cannot reach this, he stamps his feet, perhaps curses, 
breaks the furniture, and kicks the dog or whatever other 
creature first presents itself as a butt on which to vent his 
spite. The young mother, just as naturally, pours forth 
the maternal love that wells up within her heart at the 
sight of the new-born babe, in lavish kisses and caresses. 
With similar instinctive demonstrativeness, the religious 
sentiments pour themselves out in varied outward acts, 
corresponding to the character and intensity of the inward 
feeling. 

Worship is the natural gesture of the soul when moved 
by devout emotion. As the grief-stricken man must find 
his relief in tears, as the boy with an astonishing piece of 
news must tell it to some one, though it be only, like the 
youth in the fairy tale, to the weeds in the brook, so the 
religious emotions, wherever they are strong, must dis- 
charge their force in some outward expression. The heart, 
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happy at some blessing from the hand of a divine Giver, 
breaks out unconsciously in gladsome song. Or when the 
dread storm-god sweeps over the plain in swirling tornado, 
and the thunder roars and the lightnings flash, then man 
crouches in awe before the dread deity, and veils his head. 
At another time, as the hunter creeping upon his prey, on 
whose capture rests the salvation of himself and family 
from starvation, sees his flying arrow strike its mark, or 
when the husbandman at length gathers the harvest whose 
ripening he has watched so anxiously, then not unnaturally 
does gratitude to the Almighty Benefactor who supplies his 
wants manifest itself in merry dances and triumphal pro- 
cessions, when the trophies of the hunt, garlands of flowers, 
and choice fruit are exultantly exhibited. Or when, on 
the other hand, misfortunes fall upon man or pains lance 
his limbs, his passionate desire for release from his suffering 
cannot fail to utter itself in earnest prayer to whatever 
power he thinks may afford him respite ; and, when the skill 
of man fails, it is most natural that he should address 
himself to some superhuman’ power, that may be more 
powerful to aid him. The religious sense thus prays, as 
Novalis says, “as naturally as the reason thinks.” As soon 
as the idea of a living personal god arose in the primitive 
man’s mind, it was inevitable that he should delight to give 
to this powerful friend his daily greetings, and go to him 
to pour out his gladness and his grief, his secret thoughts 
and his intimate desires, as to one who would be most sure 
to hear and help. Worship is coeval with the very first 
conception of divine beings. 

The basis and very first beginnings of worship, then, are 
in these spontaneous, uncalculating, almost unconscious 
overflowings of the religious emotions. These soon become 
by repetition habits, then customs, aud are stereotyped 
in sacred symbols and ceremonies. 

In the kneeling posture of prayer time, the covered head 
of women in church, the wild whirlings and ‘contortions of 
the dervish or the dance of the Shaker circle, the harvest- 
home of Old England, the mourning robes of the bereaved, 
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we have still with us the more or less disguised descendants 
of such involuntary, disinterested expressions of the pious 
sentiments. But, if worship had been only of this sponta- 
neous and uncalculating kind, it would have never held 
that constant and prominent place in the religious life that 
it does. These involuntary and uncohscious expressions 
of religious emotion would have beer as occasional and 
evanescent as the feelings they voiced. 

It is to motives of a lower and less disinterested kind, 
but more steady, and on the whole stronger in their influ- 
ences, that we owe the large and stable place that worship 
has held in human life. 

These are the same motives of self-advantage, the same 
utilitarian considerations which have built up our civiliza- 
tion. Man’s gifts of self-knowledge and reflection do not 
allow him to do anything, for many times successively, in 
pure unconsciousness. He begins to put the matter into 
relation with his desires and purposes, and seeks to win 
some advantage from it. The involuntary act whose effect 
is found pleasant and profitable is soon voluntarily repeated 
for the express purpose of again experiencing this good. 
Thus, the prayer, the prostration, the song or dance, at 
first a spontaneous outburst of desire, awe, or joy, but 
believed to have been pleasing to the god and followed by 
divine favors, is soon purposely repeated. 

The desire for happiness is universal in man, inborn 
within him. He reaches out in all directions for it. But, 
soon, he finds the outstretchings of his hands frustrated, 
his wishes balked. Amid the mighty nature powers 
around him, he finds himself a weak and dependent thing ; 
and, naturally, his thoughts centre more fixedly about those 
superhuman rulers of the world on whose favorable dispo- 
sition his own good fortune hangs. 

It is pain and disappointment that ever intensify the 
longing for happiness and stimulate to new pursuit of it. 
So it was the fact that man’s life was not one of unalloyed 
ease and delight; that Nature was not all kindness, but that 
her ways were ways of mingled good and evil; that now 
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the gods seemed to smile upon man from the bright face of 
sun and brilliant cloud and gentle-beaming sky, and anon 
seemed to frown upon him with dark and wrinkled brow,— 
that excited within him those alternate hopes and fears by 
the mutual interaction of whose quickening forces worship 
is engendered. Had the nature powers, at whose mercy 
the life and fortune of the uncivilized man so completely 
lie, been perfectly and uninterruptedly beneficent, worship 
would have had but a feeble and ansteady existence. 

There might have been, then, an intellectual recognition 
of the gods, a theological philosophy; but there would 
have been no motive to call forth worship of them, at least 
frequent and regular worship. Joutel tells us of a tribe 
of aborigines in Texas, who paid attention only to the gods 
who worked them harm, saying that the good gods would 
be good anyhow. ‘This is a common notion among savages. 
Among the Madagascans, the Hottentots, and the Africans 
of the Congo, a good god is believed in, but never prayed 
to, because, they say, there is no need of it. 

On the other hand, were the-nature powers wholly cruel, 
unappeasable demons, then there would be no hope to incite 
the worshippers. It is the fact that nature is a realm of 
mingled sweetness and severity, and that consequently the 
gods of the savage are conceived of as neither absolutely 
good nor absolutely bad, but of a mixed disposition that 
may be turned into the channel of gracious or ungracious 
action according as man behaves toward them, that has 
especially fostered the habit of worship. The egoism of 
ancient prayers, the self-seeking tone (often indeed grossly 
selfish and sensual) of the worship of old times and the 
savage worship of to-day, is too frank and ingenuous to be 
overlooked. A prayer of the Nootka Indians on preparing 
for war runs as follows (quoted from J. R. Jewett Brinton, 
p- 297): “Great Quahootze, let me live, not be sick; find 
the enemy, not fear him; find him asleep and kill a great 
many of him.” A prayer of the Rig-Veda is, “O Lord Va- 
runa, grant that we may prosper in getting and keeping.” 

The Homeric heroes, invoking the aid cf their divine 
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protectors, remind them of the many libations they have 
offered up to them, and intimate that now they expect 
a return for their gifts. So Jacob, in his prayer at Bethel, 
conditions his promise of worship and service to Jehovah 
upon the guardianship and food and raiment that he may 
receive from him in the future. Jacob makes no threats of 
what he will do if the Lord does not give what he wants. 
But among many savage nations, when a god fails to fulfil 
the wishes of the worshipper, his image is at once pulled 
down from its place of honor, and maltreated. 

Even among nations of high civilization, such as the 
ancient Romans, Chinese, and Assyrians, and in compara- 
tively high stages of religion, as we see in too much of the 
popular Christianity of the day, self-interest has been, and 
still is, the great motive inciting to religious worship. It 
is in order that the divine powers may fulfil his wish, that 
the worshipper seeks their presence and engages in religious 
rites. 

Two things, then, become necessary for the worshipper 
to do: first, he must inform the gods clearly what it is 
that he wishes; secondly, he must in some way make the 
god disposed to grant his wish. Now, to accomplish the 
first end,—that of giving information to the Deity of our 
wish,— the most natural method, of course, is prayer. As 
man by speech tells his fellow what he wants, so is it 
deemed necessary that he should tell the gods. 

Rousseau, in his Confessions, tells of a bishop who, in visit- 
ing his diocese, came across an old woman who was troubled 
because she could frame no prayer in words, but only say, 
“Oh! oh!” “Good mother,” said the wise bishop, “ pray 
always so. Your prayers are better than ours.” 

Profoundly true as the bishop’s counsel was, it is a truth 
to the height of which the savage rarely rises. Our belief 
that the Deity knows our thoughts and wants before they 
are expressed is not his belief. It is the product of a more 
advanced conception of Divine Omniscience and Omni- 
presence than he possesses. He believes that he must use 
considerable care to secure the attention of the Deity, and 
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to make him comprehend exactly what he wants. In the 
Shinto temples of Japan, where the ancient animistic 
worship of the country still lingers, the worshipper on 
entering must- ring a bell, and bow to the god, to secure 
his notice to what he is about to say. 

One of the prevalent ideas that has fostered the sacrifice 
of human victims in many religions has been that the 
spirits of these victims would be able to tell the gods more 
directly and clearly than living men could what the people 
wanted, and that thus there need be no doubt but what 
the gods received information of the worshipper’s desires. 
In Yucatan, e.g., while the victims stood about the sacred 
pit, the officiating priest explained to the messengers about 
to ascend from earth to the gods the things which they 
were to implore of the gods, when they were introduced 
into their presence. Similar ideas and customs still prevail 
in Dahomey. Another method employed by savages of sup- 
plementing the spoken prayer, and making the desire of 
the worshipper more plain to the gods, is that of the sacred 
pantomime, so common in all parts of the world. When 
asavage meets a tribe using a different language from his 
own, he finds that he cannot make him understand what he 
wants by speech alone. He must resort to gesticulations 
and signs of various kinds. Might it not be the same with 
the gods? At least, would a man not be more sure that the 
god addressed understood, beyond power of mistake, his 
wish, if he acted it owt? Evidently, many uncivilized tribes 
have thought thus, and customarily supplement the spoken 
prayer by sacred pantomimes. The buffalo dance of our 
American aborigines is a good illustration of this. In this 
ceremony, as conducted by the Minnetarres, whenever the 
buffaloes had long been absent from the prairie, six men 
acted the animals, not only representing by masks and furs 
the appearance of the animals, but by their bellowing 
imitating the voice of the animals. Before them came 
a man who represented the driving of the beasts forward, 
and who at a certain point appealed to the heavenly powers 


for their assistance in making the hunt successful. Similar 
9 
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to this were the bear and fish dances of the Sioux Indians, 
the Kangaroo dance of the Australian, and the hunting pan- 
tomimes of the Koosa Kaffirs. Each of them acted prayers 
believed to be indispensable to success in the pursuit of 
their game. But to inform the deities of the worshipper’s 
wish was only the first and easiest step. The most vital 
and difficult part of the problem, in the thought of the 
savage, was how to make the deities disposed to grant his 
reguest. Many of the divinities were believed to do him 
harm rather than good. Those who were gracious were 
not invariably so. Whenever, then, the worshipper pre- 
ferred a petition, he tried to propitiate the god. One of the 
means naturally suggesting itself to the savage was praise 
of the god for former benefits, laudation of his power, glory, 
and goodness, words and postures indicating his reverence 
and awe, the humiliation of the suppliant before the god 
in assurance of the worshipper’s need. As princes, chiefs, 
and the powerful among men are gratified and made 
gracious by such assurances and demonstrations, so it was 
believed that the rulers of the heavens would be. 

But, as among uncivilized people the receipt of some 
practical benefit is much more prized and more efficacious 
in making friendly the indifferent and in mollifying the 
angry, so it would be thought that the best thing to secure 
the amity and favor of the gods was some substantial gift. 

“ Presents,” says Ovid, satirically, “captivate both men 
and gods.” The primitive man with naive simplicity really 
believed this, and acted upon his faith. An invocation, the 
Karens hold, is of no avail without a gift. What, then, 
should the worshipper present to the gods? Whatever, of 
course, he liked himself. As, in the earliest stage of religion, 
the gods are one and the same with the great objects and 
forces of nature, and are credited with carnal appetites and 
material needs like those of man, the first offerings pre- 
sented to the gods would also be material,— carnal sweets 
and pleasures to gratify their carnal wants. Among the 
customary offerings of ancient days were cakes, wine, milk, 
honey, butter, the blood and flesh of the animals that men 
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themselves are accustomed to eat. The tobacco which the 
Indians throw into a dangerous whirlpool, the rice and oil 
the African offers to the stormy sea, the butter poured upon 
the sacred fire and at which the flame leaps up exultingly 
till the offering has been quite lapped up, the libation spilled 
upon the thirsty ground or the flesh buried in it, as is the 
custom of the Khouds,—these are believed to be actually 
consumed by the god to whom they are offered. In Peru, 
libations are poured out to the sun god; and, as they grad- 
ually evaporate under his rays, the solar deity is thought 
to have drunk them up. 

So, in the Vedas, it is said, “ Indra drinks the Soma like a 
thirsty stag, and by it is filled with strength.” “By sacri- 
fices,” says the Vis':nu Purana, “the gods are nourished.” 
“The earth,” the American aborigines used to say, “is the 
big plate where all the spirits eat.” The ancient altar was 
the banquet table where the gods were feasted and put in 
good humor. 

While the gods are looked upon as material beings, one 
with the great natural objects and forces themselves, the 
offerings would be thought acceptable in their natural state. 
But when the popular conception of deity rose to the next 
higher stage, the animistic, and the gods were looked upon 
as spirits, invisible and intangible, then it would naturally 
be thought that the offerings most acceptable to them and 
sure to reach them would be those of an ethereal and vola- 
tile nature, like perfumes and sweet savors; and the more 
material offerings, like the flesh of animals, would by 
burning be transmitted into savory odors, which in curling 
smoke might mount up into the celestial abode of the gods. 
The fire, itself a god, the friendly Agni, as the Vedas call 
it, became thus a messenger to convey the sacrifice to the 
gods. Among all nations where animism prevails, the burnt 
offering is therefore common; and the gift is believed more 
surely to reach the god, if its ghost, or spirit, is released by 
fire. With the American aborigines, the burning of tobacco 
was a customary religious rite. The Sioux, in Father Hen- 
nepin’s time, when the pipe was lighted, would look toward 
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the sun, present the pipe, and say, “Smoke, O Sun!” The 
Chinese burn paper effigies of various sorts, and even silks 
and precious stones, in order that their essence may ascend 
in the vapor to the spirits. The burning of perfumes, 
myrrh, frankincense, and cassia by the priests of Egypt, 
Assyria, and Judea, was a customary mode of worshipping 
their gods, and had originally the same origin and signifi- 
cance. Soon, the same idea, that it is only the invisible 
vital principle or essence of the offering that goes to the 
gods and for which they care, is applied to all offerings. 
The death of the animal or the consumption of the fruit or 
drink was sufficient to send its spirit to the gods. Hence- 
forth, the sacrifice of the sacred animal could serve a double 
purpose. With its flesh it fed the priest, and with its invis- 
ible soul it fed the gods above. In these earlier stages of 
worship, as you see, the offering must be something that 
is supposed of real worth to the god or intrinsically agree- 
able to him. But, as among human friends, the assurance 
of respect and good-will soon becomes equally or more 
valued than the gift itself, so, in the relation of the wor- 
shipper to his deity, men soon came to realize that their 
best offerings cannot be of much practical benefit to the 
gods, but can only serve as assurance of man’s reverent 
regard and sincere desire for divine help. They become 
henceforth acts of homage, symbols of gratitude or awe, 
expressions of the strength of their wishes and the humility 
of their supplications, such as they think may most gratify 
and propitiate the deity. The gist of the offering comes 
to lie not so much in the god getting something of sub- 
stantial value to him as in the worshipper giving unmis- 
takable demonstration of the honor in which he holds the 
god, his need of his help, and the earnest of his longing for 
divine assistance. 

The Guinea negro, passing in silence by the sacred tree 
or cavern, and dropping a leaf or a sea-shell as an offering 
to the local spirit; the Hindu, holding up a little of his rice 
in his fingers to the height of his forehead, and offering it 
in thought to Vishnu or Siva before he eats it,— are exam- 
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ples of this offering of homage, such as may exhibit their 
recognition of the god’s sovereignty and the worshipper’s 
desire for his favor. 

This change in the view of the offering from an ob- 
jective benefit to a subjective symbol will of course lead 
to great changes in the kind of things henceforth done to 
honor the gods. On the one hand, where devotional feeling 
is strong, it will lead to a striking intensification of the 
offering, into what we call distinctively the sacrifice. 
Inasmuch as the virtue of a sacrifice (wherever it becomes 
recognized that the god does not really need it or profit by 
it) lies henceforth in its assurance of the worshipper’s will- 
ingness to please the god, its value must be estimated by 
its preciousness to the giver. The greater the abnegation 
and the painfulness attendant upon it, the greater must be 
its efficacy. Hence comes the employment of all sorts of 
self-mortifications, austerities, and cruel rites, as assurances 
to the gods of the profundity with which the worshipper 
humbles himself before his god, and his entire readiness to 
yield to his will. 

“The resignation of all eee! say the Laws of Manu, 
“is better than the enjoyment of them.” And, in the Hindu 
Yogin, we see a most striking type of this self-renunciating 
worship, that believed that the more a man tortured him- 
self, the more the gods were pleased. The sacred law-book 
paints the Yogin as crouching at the foot of a banyan tree, 
his hair growing over him and the nails of his ever clenched 
hands growing into the flesh, gazing listlessly at the tip of 
his nose, eating only such food as others give him, unasked, 
and wishing neither life nor death. And travellers tell us 
that the squalid ascetics of India, even to-day, often more 
than realize all the self-crucifixion prescribed in the sacred 
books. 

The prolonged fasts common among Brahman and Mos- 
lem devotees, and in most savage religions, the voluntary 
scourgings that Spartan youths subjected themselves to 
before the altar of Artemis, and mutilations of the priests 
of Baal and Astarte are further illustrations of the same 
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train of ideas. In some religions, it was carried to most 
revolting extremes. When any great calamity, such as an 
epidemic, a drought, a defeat in war, occurred in olden time, 
men thought that the gods were angry with them, and more 
costly sacrifices than any yet given must be offered. The 
most precious things that they had they must now sacrifice. 
What else were these than the life of man, the virginity 
of woman? And so we find both of these in antiquity 
devoted to the gods. The Phcenician temples and many of 
the Egyptians had their special priestesses, whose business 
it was to make sacrifice of their chastity to the honor of 
the god, and the profit of the shrine, as often as desired; 
and, in the worship of Mylitta at Babylon, every woman 
must once in her life present herself for the impure rite, as 
a holy act of homage to the goddess. 

Among the people of Tahiti, when an epidemic grew 
violent, not unfrequently a number of men with ropes 
around their necks would be led before the altar with 


prayer, that the mere sight of them might satisfy the god’s 
wrath. 


Here we have the first step toward human sacrifices. 
When the afflictions of the people were not stayed by any 
less costly offering, at last the actual sacrifice of human vic- 
tims would be made. At first, these would be only infre- 
quent and on occasion of the greatest emergencies. But, 
soon, they would become more frequent, inasmuch as any fail- 
ure to prevent the famine, earthquake, pestilence, or what- 
ever other affliction came upon the people, would be referred 
to parsimony in the precious human victims. Thus, in Yu- 
catan, where there were recollections of a time when one 
victim satisfied the desires of the spirit world, the terrible 
pit of Chichua came at length to require annually the 
immolation of hundreds of young girls. At first, the victim 
would be some slave or prisoner of war, as among the 
Aztecs; or some stranger, as, ¢e.g., the red-haired foreigners 
who in Egypt were made victims to Set. But the same 
idea — that the more costly the gift, the more acceptable it 
would be —led among the Norsemen and Teutonic tribes, 
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as among the Phoenicians and Carthaginians, to the selec- 
tion of the only begotten child, or the king’s heir, or the 
king himself, as the most efficacious victim to appease the 
divine wrath. 

The Phoenicians in time of war offered the fairest of their 
children to the fire-god, Moloch; and, as they were burned 
in the flames, the mothers must restrain their tears, so as 
not to spoil the efficacy of the offering. So in Carthage, 
and in Italy, Greece, Rome, and Arabia until after the 
Christian era, the same revolting sacrifices were perpet- 
uated. 

In the semi-civilized kingdom of Burmah, within the pale 
of Buddhism itself, these cruel sacrifices have been repeated 
within a couple of years. It is when the tide of devotion 
runs high, and the rational and practical thought is silenced, 
that such precious offerings as these are sacrificed to the gods. 
When the current of impulse turns and this passion for 
self-chastisement is followed by a strong revival of self- 
regarding thought, the worshipper bethinks himself if he 
cannot keep on good terms with his gods at a less exor- 
bitant price. As the offering, he reasons, is only a form to 
assure the god of his reverence and subjection, a part will 
do as well as the whole. 

Thus, instead of burning the whole of the lamb or kid 
in the sacrificial flame, it is enough, as the Guinea negroes 
and many other barbarians think, to give the god a part of 
the entrails and themselves feast on the rest. Among the 
Tongas, when a relative of high rank is sick and they are 
anxious to propitiate the deity, instead of killing a human 
victim outright, they simply chop off from the victim 
chosen a little finger. Sometimes, the offering of a golden 
finger, a substitute for this substitute, is allowed. So, in 
the later Greek rites and the modern Vishnu worship of 
India, the drawing of a few drops of blood from the body 
is employed instead of the ancient human sacrifice. 

A more common substitute, however, for the inhuman 
sacrifices of primitive religion was the resort to animal sac- 
rifices. In the touching legend of Abraham and Isaac, we 
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have an historic reminiscence of that revolt of the human 
heart against such cruel modes of worship which led to the 
substitution of animal sacrifices. Striking parallels to the 
story of Genesis are found in many nations. Thus, among 
the Khouds of India, it is said the earth goddess was once 
seeking to prevail on men to offer human sacrifices to her. 
But the goddess of Light sent a divine messenger, who 
crushed the bloody-minded earth goddess under a mountain, 
and dragged a buffalo out of the jungle, saying, “ Liberate 
the man, and sacrifice the buffalo”; and, therefore, there- 
after those who worship the goddess of Light hold at stated 
times a buffalo sacrifice, but never offer human victims, as 
the worshippers of the earth goddess do. 

So among the Hindus, though the vestige of human sac- 
rifice is found in the Vedas, the Brahmans did not long 
sanction it. As the Aitarega-Brahamana tells the story, 
the gods killed a man for their victim; but, when he was 
killed, the part fit for sacrifice went out and entered a 
horse, and he became fit for sacrifice. Then the gods killed 
the horse, but the part fit for sacrifice went out and 
entered an ox. They killed the ox, and the sacrificial part 
entered a sheep, and from the sheep passed finally into a 
goat, which became pre-eminently fit for sacrifice. 

Taking a still more radical step in this method of vica- 
rious offering, the more merciful or economically-minded 
worshipper imagines that he can keep the favor of the gods 
and his own possessions at the same time by offering to the 
gods images of the living thing. Thus it was that the Mos- 
lems, when they conquered Egypt, substituted for the 
young virgin who used to be thrown into the Nile at the 
time of the inundation a conical pillar of earth, called 
the bride (aruseh), which the water washed away. In the 
latter centuries of Grecian and Roman religion, brazen 
statues were offered to the gods instead of the human vic- 
tim and cakes of wax in place of the animal offerings. So, 
in Mexico, when in the temples certain actual sacrifices 
of human victims took place, the people in their homes 
made paste images of these victims, adored them, and in 
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due pretence of sacrifice cut them open at the breast, cut 
out their hearts, and divided and devoured their limbs. 

Thus, worship more and more becomes a matter of form 
and mysterious ceremonies. As these became further com- 
plicated and obscure to the common people, yet more and 
more identified in habitual thought and custom with the 
receipt of divine favors, they became invested in the popu- 
lar thought with an intrinsic supernatural power. As faith 
in prayer and worship as efficacious to propitiate the gods 
increases, it tends to mount from the belief that the gods 
will answer the prayer and grant the desired favor to a 
belief that they must. 

The exclamation of Louis XIV. of France after his 
reverses, “ Aprés tout ce que j'ai fait pour Dieu,” exhibits 
the strength of the tendency, even in intelligent minds, to 
think that a due fulfilment of sacred rites cannot fail to 
secure the divine power and direct the course of things 
according to one’s wish. The prayer and the offering, to 
primitive man, as to savages — are not mere human 
acts, but mystic charms. 

The prayer, especially after the ancient words which 
tradition preserves have become more or less unintelligible 
to the people, becomes a spell which necessarily directs 
the occult divine power, invigorates the gods against their 
enemies, and. by its own magic force frightens and drives off 
evil demons. The sacrifice becomes reckoned a mystery 
which causes direct interventions in the order of nature and 
changes the normal course of things. Among the Brah- 
mans, the rites in which the sacred fire was produced by 
the fire-drill and by which the Soma-juice was extracted 
and fermented were regarded as actually giving earthly 
birth to the gods and compelling their incarnation and 
visitation to the worshipper. 

Striking natural phenomena were imagined to be sacri- 
ficial acts of the gods or brought about by them. The 
lightning and the sunlight are the sacred flame of a divine 
sacrifice; the thunder is the hymn; the rain and the rivers 


are the libations poured out by the gods. Even the begin- 
10 
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ning of all things came to be ascribed, in their myths, to a 
self-immolation of the Supreme, or the sacrificial dismember- 
ment by the other gods of Purusha, the primitive giant 
from whose skull was made the skyey dome. 

Following out the path of such ideas, the rite duly 
performed came to be looked upon as possessed of magic 
power, constraining the gods to do good or ill, whatever 
the one who made the incantation wished. It even pos- 
sessed a supernatural energy superior to the gods, and com- 
pelled them against their will. According to the Brahmans, 
prayer and penances, if performed for a sufficiently long 
period and with entire exactness, will even raise a mortal 
above the devas. Vishnumitra’s penances, e.g., are repre- 
sented in their sacred epics as filling the gods with alarm, 
lest, by the mighty power that he has gained by them, he 
may destroy both earth and heaven. This power of human 
acts to raise a man above the gods became in Buddhism 
a central idea and doctrine. From the same idea of the 
theurgic power of the rite comes the virtue ascribed by 
them to mechanical repetitions of prayers and holy for- 
mulas. Not only are the mysterious words—“*om mani 
padme hum ”—(uncomprehended alike by priest and peo- 
ple) continually pattered by millions of lips many times 
a day, but they are even printed thousands of times over 
on rolls of paper which are attached to prayer-wheels, and 
then turned constantly by wind or water power, year in 
and year out, and are imagined to be perpetually rolling 
up celestial rewards for the owners of the mills. 

It is from this belief in the theurgic power of the prayer 
and offering, when duly performed, that most of the rites 
of the sorcerers have come. I have spoken already of the 
barbarian’s idea, that by acting out his prayer in pantomime 
or by means of certain masks and images he would make it 
more certain that the gods understood him, and therefore 
be more sure of getting his prayer answered. Soon, it 
would become assumed that these mystic motions and 
ceremonies, chants and effigies, had an intrinsic power of 
bewitching the one against whom they were directed. In 
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India, e.g., the magicians make small figures of mud, on the 
breasts of which they write the names of those whom they 
wish to annoy. They then pierce the images with thorns 
or mutilate them, and believe that the person represented 
will suffer a corresponding injury. 

So among some North American Indians, if any one had 
an enemy whom he wished to have waste away in disease, 
a waxen image of him was constructed, and by being placed 
before the fire it was caused to melt slowly away. As 
the effigy dissulved, so it was thought the victim of this 
black art would pine and die. The same magic rite was 
practised in ancient Chaldwa and by the Lapland witches; 
and its efficacy was still believed in in England in the four- 
teenth century, as we know by the famous charges against 
Lady Hastings and Jane Shore. In Egypt, Greece, Italy, 
and China, also,— in fact, in almost every ancient religion,— 
as among most savage religions at the present day, the 
sacred influences of worship have been exaggerated in 
a similar way into magic rites; and the wizard with his 
black art and staff, the Shaman with his wonder-working 
drum, the medicine man with his rattle, the exorcist with 
his incantations, have become the most prominent elements 
in the worship of many nations. 

Such are some of the superstitions and absurdities to 
which worship, in its morbid and perverted evolution, may 
descend. It is through the development of conscience and 
the sense of sin that it slowly climbs toward the heights 
whereon it is seen that the only befitting and acceptable 
modes of religious rites are those in which the soul comes 
before its God in spirit and in truth. 

As social order becomes established, and through its 
needs and experiences the sense of justice, truth, and right 
becomes developed, it comes to be seen, not only that right- 
eousness and truth have a supreme value and worth, but 
that the divine powers must require them of their wor- 
shippers. Many natural analogies help on this tendency. 
The characteristics of some of the nature gods, such as that 
of the earth, have, to be sure, no influence of this kind; and 
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their worship has rarely ascended above a very carnal, 
material, and licentious plane. But there are others of the 
nature powers, such as the water with its purity and the 
fire with its cleansing, immaterial attributes, and especially 
the fair, well-ordered, spotless heaven with its all-revealing 
orb of day and its multitudinous starry night-eyes, whose 
suggestions are all in the direction of purity, truth, and 
honesty. It is in connection with the worship of these 
gods, then, that morality begins to enter into religion. 

As the divine water and fire are pure themselves, they 
will like their worshippers to be equally pure. Before he 
offers his prayer or sacrifice, the worshipper must wash 
himself in the cleansing stream. The divine water will 
remove not only his physical uncleanness, but his spiritual 
foulness also. Hence, we find the holy water with which 
the worshipper must cleanse his hands and rinse out his 
mouth a common thing at the entrances of the heathen 
temples, and baptisms and lustrations frequent rites all 
over the world. I need not tell you how large a place they 
occupied in the Jewish ceremonial, nor how necessary they 
were to make one fit to appear in the divine presence. 

The sacred formula repeated by the Peruvian Inca while 
bathing, after a solemn confession,— “ O thou River, receive 
the sins I have confessed to the Sun, carry them down to 
the sea, and let them never more appear!” — exhibits the 
conceptions which more and more were associated with 
these rites. Especially did sun and sky worship tend to 
pass up into the ethical sphere. As evil deeds and evil 
doers delight in the cover of darkness, so it is the function 
of the Divine Light to keep them off, and bring their 
unrighteousness into sight and condemnation. The Apatsh 
(Peschel, p. 253) points to the sun, and says to the white 
man, “Do you not believe that this deity sees our actions, 
and chastises us if they are wicked?” 

So the Hindu bard sang that King Varuna, the star-eyed 
guardian of men, “sees as if he were near. Ifa man thinks 
he is walking by stealth, the gods know it all.” To Varuna, 
then, even the most secret sins must be confessed. Varuna 
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and Mitra, the morning light, are the lords of right and 
brightness, pure from birth; and, in allusion to their soft- 
stealing light, they are said to come as spies into the house. 
So the Greek Erinnyes, at first the dawn, the detecter, 
became, through the moral ideas attached to them, the dread, 
avenging Furies, “ who bring all crimes to light, supporters 
of the throne of justice.” 

Thus, gradually, the gods become moral governors of the 
world, requiring righteousness above all other things. The 
idea of pleasing the divine power by gifts or sacrifices still 
lingers for a long time, even after this. But it becomes 
transmuted into the expiatory form. 

The sacrifice becomes a sin-offering, a substituted victim, 
by the punishment of which it is hoped that the divine 
retributions may be averted from the sinner’s own head. 
The idea of the divine justice being yet imperfect, it is 
imagined that it is not so important that the punishment 
fall directly upon the guilty as that the law be vindicated 
by some one receiving chastisement. But, as the moral 
sense becomes more sensitive, it is seen that sin is always 
a personal thing, and not transferable to any substituted 
victim nor to be removed by any outward forms. It came 
to be seen that the only true expiation is the regaining of 
virtue. 

“The penance of the body,” as the Mahabharata says, 
“is to be chaste; the penance of words is to speak always 
with truth and kindness; the penance of thought is to 
control self, to purify the soul, to be silent and disposed to 
benevolence.” 

So, with fervent indignation, the Hebrew prophet bade his 
countrymen turn away from idle ceremonies to that moral 
life that alone could supply becoming worship of Jehovah. 
“To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto 
me?” Isaiah represents the Lord as asking. ‘“ Wash you, 
make you clean, cease to do evil, learn to do well, relieve the 
oppressed, plead for the widow.” Such things alone, he 
wisely warns them, secure divine favor. 

So, in the Osiris worship of Egypt, in the service of the 
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pure and holy Ahura-Mazda whom the Parsi must serve 
with pure thought, pure word and deed, in the kind of 
life acceptable to Tien, the Lord of heaven, in ancient 
China, we find the observance of a morality of very consid- 
erable purity and elevation a prime requisite of the religion. 

Among the Jews in the earlier days, and in general in 
the first introduction of the moral element into religion, 
virtue is looked upon, not as an end in itself, but as a 
means to a prosperous life. The Hebrew was to honor his 
father and mother, not because there was intrinsic excel- 
lence in this virtue, but that his days might be long in the 
land which the Lord had given him. 

Earthly blessings, as I have already pointed out, consti- 
tuted the practical aim and motive of worship in early relig- 
ions. But the highest stage of worship is attained only 
when it passes above this plane and, completing the cycle 
of its age-long course, attains in the spiritual sphere that 
same unconsciousness of self in which it began. In a deli- 
cate disinterestedness, in an uncalculating devotion to its 
divine Father and Lord, it must regain the childlike 
unselfishness in which it had its birth. And it is most 
interesting to see how it is these very adversities and calam- 
ities of nature, these very afflictions of life that first turn 
man to worship to attain their removal, that by their per- 
sistence, in spite of all prayers and offerings eventually (i.e., 
wherever reason and conscience are enlightened and faith 
has not lost her power of flight), lift the soul above the self- 
ish thoughts of primitive time to true spiritual worship. 

Finding, as man does, the storm and the fever rage the 
same, want harass and death bereave him, in spite of all 
his religious ceremonies, his very disappointment in getting 
the earthly good he craves leads him to seek higher inter- 
pretations, and brings him at length to discern the answer 
to his prayer and the most acceptable worship in moral and 
spiritual good. To make the divine ways ways of pleas- 
antness and peace, we must remove their stings by accept- 
ing even the sharpest of them as opportunities of spiritual 
training. The reason Zarathushtra taught why the good 
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Ahura does not exempt men from conflict with the evil 
powers is because the combat tends to fortify the good with 
which they are endowed. And even in the prayers of the 
Aztec, as preserved by Sahagun, we find the great truth 
discerned that man’s afflictions are not sent out of anger, 
but as those that a father inflicts on his children, to the end 
that they may be free from follies and vices. (Sahagun, 
Historia de la Nueva Hispana, lib. vi., 1. 4.) 

So, in the bigher reaches of a few other religions, glimpses 
of this were occasionally obtained. It was, however, in 
Judaism and Christianity that this great truth first became 
a steady faith. 

The significance of the history of Israel lies in this: that, 
in the furnace heat of their continued affliction, their hearts 
were not hardened, but made more compassionate to the 
heavy-laden of mankind; and that their faith in a moral 
dispensation of the world was not consumed, but relieved 
of its dross, till it became the pure gold of the later proph- 
ets and the gospel teaching. 

In Christianity, for the first time, do we find the pro- 
found beatitudes that recognize mourning, persecution, and 
humbleness of spirit as blessings in disguise, and love to 
God and love to man as ends in themselves, the chief of all 
commandments. To visit the fatherless and widows in 
their afflictions, and keep one’s self unspotted from the 
world; to say in the bitterest hour, “ Father, thy will, not 
mine, be done,’—to say and do these things, not out of fear, 
not out of calculation, but as trustful children, loyal sons of 
an ever-loving and ever-beloved Father of all, in whom we 
entirely confide,— this and nothing less than this can be 
recognized, since the days of Jesus, as the true worship of 
God. 

JAMEs T. Brxsy. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 


For many years, it has been considered very desirable for 
American students to spend some time abroad, in England or on 
the continent, and for prominent persons in every position to 
have some personal acquaintance with the social and political 
life of Europe. There was every reason why the study of these 
venerable institutions should be helpful to us; but it was not 
thought that anything in this country, except the wildness of its 
scenery, the grandeur of its rivers, its attractive hunting-grounds, 
or queries as to the outcome of its marvellous growth, could be 
of any interest to the scholars or statesmen of older civilizations. 
All this has changed, and especially in England, since the War of 
the Rebellion. That opened her eyes to the mighty power of 
this land. The ministry of Lowell, more, perhaps, than any one 
event besides, created a respect for our literary and social life; 
and so there began to grow up a desire to see with its own eyes 
what this New World had to offer. There is nothing but praise 
of us. Distinguished Englishmen vie with each other in their long- 
ing to visit us and their enthusiastic words after they return. 

Of all their clergymen, no one, not even Dean Stanley, is more 
widely known or read in this country, or could receive a more 
cordial welcome, than Archdeacon Farrar, who has just reached 
our shores, 

His manly and felicitous address in Westminster Abbey upon 
Gen. Grant showed an appreciation of his character, in such 
marked contrast to the egotistical and disgraceful eulogy of his 
own chaplain, as well as a sympathy for this people and the 
mighty problems they are set to face, which touched many 
hearts. But these were elements in Canon Farrar’s character 
which had found expression before. It may not be remembered 
by many that, after the death of Lincoln, in a sermon before the 
Middlesex Volunteers, in Harrow Church, he paid him and us 
this tribute it is well to recall. After referring to the death 
of the Czarowitch as the heirdom to a sovereignty which would 
have wielded the destinies of a third of the human race, he said : — 

“ And, in violent contrast to this still scene of death, we learned, 
but the day after, of another ruler,— the guardian of interests no 
less stupendous,— not an untried youth, but a gray-haired man; 
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not born to the purple, but rising from the ranks of common 
life; not fading away slowly in the perfumed chamber at death’s 
repeated whisper, amid the tears of friends, but suddenly, in the 
box of a public theatre, in the flush of health, in the hour of 
hope and well-won triumph, dashed to the earth,— murdered, 
bleeding, speechless for ever,—the thread of life slit, as by a 
fury, in a moment, at the proudest and happiest culmination 
of his career. And rarely has history shown a life more signifi- 
cant or more rich in noble lessons than this man’s, whose murder 
a world mourns. If Abraham Lincoln, was not great by 
genius, he was something more. He was great by exalted good- 
ness. Never, perhaps, did a simpler, a sweeter, a homelier nature 
shape the decrees of a great people. Never, certainly, did 
a leading ruler depend with so steady and entire a humility on 
God, or feel with deeper piety and avow with manlier courage 
that he was but a weak instrument for the purposes of the Al- 
mighty. He was a truly good man,—a man whe, encircled with 
temptations, yet lived without avarice and without ambition; a 
man who, while others blustered, never uttered one boastful 
sentence, and, while others raved, never penned one vindictive 
word; a man whose very face, they say, in his last days, was 
illuminated with the hopes of peace and the power of mercy; a 
man whom misfortune did not depress nor success unduly elate ; 


‘A good man, struggling with the storm of fate,’— 


through good report and through ill report, calmly, humbly, 
hopefully bearing up, and doing his manful duty to the bitter 
end. And God rewarded him. The swift death, which sounds 
so horrible to us, was a euthanasia to him. Though his death 
was sudden, he lived long enough to reap the pure triumph of 
proclaiming the principles of amnesty and forgiveness, exulting 
that his ear —so soon to be stopped with dust — had caught the 
notes that rang out the death-knell of slavery and the pean of an 
emancipated race; that his eyes— so soon to be filmed with 
death — had yet gazed on the sunset of a great tyranny and the 
flushing dawn of a mighty and enduring freedom.” 

These were brave words to say, when the almost universal 
sympathies of England were outspoken toward the Rebellion, 
and toward every effort to separate and break down this nation. 

Canon Farrar has been a most voluminous writer. His two 
principal theological works are his very popular Lives of Saint 


Paul and of Christ. Then we have two or three books of an 
rT 
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educational character, Greek Grammar Rules, Language and 
Languages, etc.; and several volumes of sermons, some of which 
are almost as widely read in this country as in England,— The 
Fall of Man, and Other Sermons ; In the Days of thy Youth, 
or sermons to the young, preached when he was head of Marl- 
borough College; The Silence and Voices of God; Eph- 
phatha ; or, The Amelioration of the World. One of his most 
successful books, both as regards style and thoroughness, is 
Seekers after God, or an attempt to set forth the actual religious 
life of Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius; and this is done 
in biographical and historical sketches of unusual interest, and 
with a breadth of sympathy and fairness of statement quite un- 
usual in theological writers. 

“ We ought,” he writes, “to have attained to far loftier moral 
altitudes than they; but we have not. Let us admit with shame 
and sorrow that some among these heathens showed themselves 
to be nobler, loftier, holier, freer from vanity, freer from mean- 
ness, freer from special pleading, freer from falsehood, more 
spiritual, more reasonable, on more points even more enlightened, 
than many among ourselves.” 

Of Marcus Aurelius, he writes : — 

“ A nobler, a gentler, a purer, a sweeter soul, a soul less elated 
by prosperity or more constant in adversity,—a soul more fitted 
by virtue and chastity and self-denial to enter into the eternal 
peace,— never passed into the presence of its heavenly Father.” 

Such extracts as these show the general bent of Canon Farrar’s 
writings, which are always addressed to the benevolent rather 
than the intellectual side of humanity. He has a marvellous 
faculty for gathering information from history, and making the 
results of real scholars popular. His style is ornate and diffusive, 
full of quotations made with greatest carelessness, but showing a 
vast reading, a memory never at loss, and everywhere a touch of 
humanity which excuses everything. His theology partakes of 
the same character. It is of that “progressive Orthodoxy” 
nature which can either lose or emphasize its Orthodoxy at 
will. He is especially a brilliant preacher, without being greatly 
concerned about the consistency or the logic of his theology, 
but, withal, a noble and pure character, struggling to investigate 
all social, moral, and religious questions, and to set them forth 
with an earnestness which never wavers in its zeal and hope for 
humanity; one of the leaders of the English Church, and him- 
self one of the truest “ seekers after God.” 
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THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Liberal theology on the Continent, in addition to Biedermann, 
Schwarz, and Schenkel, has suffered another great loss, of late, 
in the death of the noted Dutch professor of Leyden, Johannes 
Hendrik Scholten. He was born at Bleuten, Aug. 11, 1811, and 
died at Leyden the tenth day of April last. His works, divided 
between the philosophy of religion and Biblical criticism, com- 
prised many essays and volumes, the most of which have re- 
mained in the comparative obscurity of his native tongue. Dr. 
Réville translated in 1861 his little manual of the Comparative 
History of Philosophy and Religion, which is, we believe, the 
only book of his which has also been put into an English dress. 
Besides this, there have been translated into French his Historical 
and Critical Introduction to the Writings of the New Testament 
(1856); Zhe Gospel of John (1864), a work which has had great 
effect, through the medium largely of Rev. J. J. Tayler’s disci- 
pleship, in forming the adverse opinion on John’s authorship of 
the Fourth Gospel, now prevailing among the English Unitarians ; 
a work on the most ancient witnesses to the New Testament 
(1866); The Oldest Gospel (1868); The Pauline Evangel (1870); 
The Authorship of the Third Gospel and the Acts (1873); and 
a volume of Historical and Critical Miscellanies (1882). Some 
other works have been rendered into German. It is much to be 
desired that a selection from Scholten’s writings should be made 
for English readers; for he was a true rationalist in his efforts to 
harmonize the enduring elements of Christianity with modern 
thought, and to continue without a break the historical develop- 
ment of the faith. A much younger theologian was Dr. B. 
Pinjer, of Jena, who died May 13, in his thirty-fifth year. He 
was especially devoted to the philosophy of religion, and wrote 
two valuable volumes on the History of the Christian Philoso- 
phy of Religion since the Reformation. For the last four years, 
he had published, in connection with other German theologians, 
an annual, Der Theologische Jahresbericht, to which it is to be 
hoped that his untimely death will not put an end. 

Dr. M. M. Kalisch, the eminent Jewish commentator on the 
Old Testament, has also departed at fifty-seven, leaving his work 
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unfinished. He began on Exodus (1855), and continued with 
Genesis (1858). “Though advanced enough for the time of its 
appearance, the commentary was within the lines of Jewish 
orthodoxy. Both volumes are filled with learned dissertations 
on such topics as the Genealogy of Nations, the passage of the 
Red Sea, etc. These dissertations contained a résumé of all that 
Jewish and Gentile learning has accumulated on these topics up 
to the date of publication. They accordingly still remain indis- 
pensable to the student of Biblical exegesis who desires to have 
a readily accessible account of continental opinion in English.” 
An admirable Hebrew Grammar preceded the two volumes on 
Leviticus which appeared in 1867 and 1872. “In these, he 
adopted and developed the Grafian hypothesis, according to 
which Leviticus was compiled by Ezra and the Soferim after 
the return from the captivity.” He based this conclusion that 
Leviticus was the last stage in the formation of the Pentateuch 
“on a very elaborate examination of institutions; and the bulk 
of his commentary is taken up with a series of essays dealing 
with the successive stages of the laws concerning sacrifice, the 
priesthood, dietary laws, purification, the day of atonement, an- 
gelology, and marriage laws. In all these cases, he essays to 
show that the middle book of the Pentateuch contains later de- 
velopments than either Exodus or Deuteronomy. In dealing 
with the subject sociologically instead of from the stand-point 
of literary criticism, he was on the right track; and the school of 
Wellhausen have still much to learn from Dr. Kalisch’s pains- 
taking collection of facts. Strangely enough, they entirely neg- 
lect him, both on the continent and here. A certain want of 
form and the hap-hazard arrangement of his materials may have 
contributed to this neglect. The treatises are in each case the 
most full account of Biblical customs in existence.” Zunz and 
Geiger shared Dr. Kalisch’s general opinion as to the develop- 
ment of the Pentateuch through many centuries. “The com- 
mentary and the accompanying treatises, as they are rightly 
called, form quite a storehouse of Biblical archwology. In the 
first volume, Dr. Kalisch inserted an apologia pro fide sua, in 
which he expressed views practically adverse to all supernatural 
religion.” A volume of philosophic essays entitled Path and 
Goal, containing a translation of Ecclesiastes, and another of 
Biblical ’studies on Balaam and Jonah, were his latest productions. 

An essay “crowned” by the Faculty of Protestant Theology 
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at Strasbourg, by M. E. Massebieau, covers a portion of the field 
so ably worked by Prof. Toy, of Harvard University, in his Quo- 
tations from the Old Testament. M. Massebieau is still a student ; 
but his Zxamen des Citations de? Ancien Testament dans  Evan- 
gile selon Saint Matthieu is a very thorough piece of work, 
clearly showing the distinction between the exegesis of Jesus, 
which was intuitive, and that of the evangelist, who was domi- 
nated by his faith in the literal inspiration of the Old Testa- 
ment. - The author of the Gospel was a compiler, writing himself 
in Greek, but with a very distinct personality of his own.—— M. 
Eugéne Véron, in his second volume on the Natural History of 
Religion, would correct this exegesis of the Old Testament pre- 
vailing in the time of Jesus in a fashion which seems slightly in 
need of correction itself. The first disciples of Jesus, he says, 
took their master to be the Messiah, and referred to him the 
Messianic hopes of the Jews. But these expectations were all 
founded upon a false interpretation of the old Psalms. These 
were, in fact, solar hymns, appeals to the sun victorious over 
darkness ; but the Jews thought that they announced the coming 
of a god, or of a divine messenger, to deliver them from all their 
enemies. In the last analysis, Christianity is thus found to be 
the result of a false interpretation of the Psalms! Such unre- 
strained advocacy of the solar myth theory is only a fresh proof 
of the eagerness the human mind seems to feel to account for the 
most various phenomena, in religion or elsewhere, by assigning 
one cause only. The solar myth must undoubtedly play a large 
part in the explanation of primitive literature; but to proffer it 
as the one explanation of the ages when legend and tradition 
were slowly transforming into history shows a mind most an- 
balanced. Prof. E. Jannettaz has written an ingenious Htude 
sur Semo Sancus, an old Latin or Sabine god, whose statue Jus- 
tin Martyr took to be that of Simon Magus! He would make 
him out to be the Supreme God, creator of day and of the soul, 
the god of the subterranean, terrestrial, and celestial regions 
alike,— the principle of fire, in fact, mingled everywhere with the 
great mass of the universe. Dr. Réville believes that Semo San- 
cus may have been a god of the first order in the old Sabine re- 
ligion, but cannot go so far as the author in exalting him above 
all other deities. Les Azteques, Histoire, Meeurs, Coutumes, 
by Lucien Biart, is the first volume of a new popular library of 
ethnology.—— M. F. Ravaisson will reprint his celebrated Rapport 
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sur la Philosophie en France au XIV® Siecle in a book by itself, 
and M. Adolphe Franck has collected into a volume numerous 
Essais de Critique Philosophique. An essay by M. Ch. Bé- 
mont on Simon de Montfort, Comte de Leicester, deserves atten- 
tion.——The first volume of a selection from Victor Hugo’s 
unpublished writings is promised by his literary executors for 
December. It is called Z’ Océan ; and it collects prose and verse 
of all kinds, reflecting his thoughts from day to day. Of all 
Hugo’s remains, it appears to be the most important. 

Prof. L. Noiré is carrying through the press a new work, Ueber 
Ursprung und Wesen der Begriffs—— Prof. Scherer’s History 
of German Literature, which has achieved marked success at 
home, is to appear in England under the auspices of Prof. Max 
Miller—— The Revue de 0 Histoire des Religions praises, as 
very interesting and spirituels, the essays on comparative my- 
thology and folk-lore of Prof. G. Meyer, of Gratz. Adolph 
Bastian has sought to enlighten the new zeal of his countrymen 
for territorial acquisition in the Pacific Ocean with a volume on 
the history, religion, and social life of Papua.—— Prof. Rauber, 
of Leipzig, in his recent detailed manual of prehistoric anthro- 
pology, recognizes, with the great majority of students, the uni- 
versality of religion, as well among peoples which have remained 
in a state of nature as among the ancestors of the civilized race. 

Of Paul Gloatz’s Speculative Theology in connection with 
the History of Religion, the first volume deals mainly with the 
religions of the uncivilized tribes of Africa and Australia, and 
numbers only thirteen hundred and thirty-four pages. Such 
brevity is truly Germanic. The great literary event of the 
year in Germany has been the opening of a storehouse of new 
material for a Life of Goethe, at Weimar, which includes his 
journals covering forty-two years of his life, at the rate of four 
large volumes a year, many files of letters, and the manuscripts 
of his works in all their stages of development. While glad of 
the new light which this great mass of documents will shed on 
Goethe’s life, we can sympathize in the gratitude of an English 
writer that Shakspere did not live in the nineteenth century. 

The Bishop of Durham is the editor of a new edition of the 
Ignatian Epistles, with a revised text, an introduction, and disser- 
tation. Malthus and his Work, by James Bonar, gives a very 
favorable view of that much maligned philosopher. Social 
Questions are treated from the point of view of Christian the- 
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ology by Rev. J. Ll. Davies, in a small volume.—— The Prayers 
of Rev. John Service, D.D., have been collected. The last 
volume of the Encyclopedia Britannica contains notable arti- 
cles on “ Priest” by Prof. W. R. Smith, “Prophet” by Profs. 
Smith and Harnack, and “ Prometheus” by Andrew Lang. 
Rev. W. W. Roberts, a clergyman educated at Oxford and a 
near connection, by marriage, of Cardinal Manning, whom he 
followed into the Roman Catholic Church, was one of the more 
learned and conscientious Catholic clergy who joined in the 
movement in 1870 to avert the impending decree of the infalli- 
bility of the Pope. He published an essay at that time to show 
that the papal authority had plainly committed itself to the 
condemnation of Galileo, and so had unanswerably demonstrated 
its own fallibility. A greatly enlarged republication of this 
essay, just made, is of special value for the instructive picture 
it presents of the disingenuous quibbling of the Ultramontanes. 

A new history of England to the death of Henry VIIL, by 
F. York Powell, although intended for a school-book, is praised 
by the Atheneum as combining the accuracy of Bright’s History 
with something of the sympathy and vividness of Green’s. 

In the series of Hibbert Lectures, it is announced that Prof. 
A. H. Sayce will deliver a course on Babylonian Religion, and 
Dr. E. Hatch one on Early Christianity, within the next three 
years, The Westminster and the Edinburgh Reviews are re- 
ported to be on the point of changing from quarterly to monthly 
issues,— a change emphatically demanded by the Zeitgeist, if 
these periodicals are to continue. Rev. P. H. Wicksteed will 
prepare a memorial volume of his father’s essays and discourses, 

8. Dowell’s voluminous History of Taxation is recom- 
mended to the peace societies for its melancholy exhibit of the 
enormous cost of English wars. Prof. Leone Levi’s volume 
on the Wages and Earnings of the Working Classes is an 
interesting collection of facts, but very incomplete; and the 
inferences drawn are not reliable. The minister of the Bun- 
yan Meeting at Bedford, Rev. J. Brown, is the author of 
another biography of the famous tinker. A volume of col- 
lege and university sermons by the late Mark Pattison is in 
preparation. The Acts of the Apostles, by Rev. Prof. Lumby, 
is the latest volume in the Cambridge Greek Testament for 
school use. Thomas Hughes is writing the Life of Peter 
Cooper. Mr. 8. Rowe Bennett, in the August Contemporary, 
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attempts, with indifferent success, to reconcile Spencer, Harrison, 
and Arnold on the ground of anthropomorphism. The highest 
knowledge of God, of course, comes through the complete devel- 
opment of man, and he argues that the Perfect Man has been 
revealed; but a little agnosticism will go a long way in dispos- 
ing of the last part of the argument. 

Archdeacon Farrar will be warmly received in America this 
autumn by tens of thousands of readers of his books, which 
breathe much of the best religious spirit of the time in Eng- 
land. Another eminent scholar, less distinguished as a 
preacher than the incumbent of St. Margaret’s, Canon Westcott, 
of Peterborough, will deliver the Bohlen Lectures at Philadel- 
phia in November. The Macmillans have lately published a 
neat edition, in something like the “Golden Treasury ” style, of 
Westcott and Hort’s Greek Testament, for school use. Prof. 
Brandl, of Prag, is writing a work on Coleridge, in which he 
hopes to bring out for the first time the poet-philosopher’s real 
relations to the German thinkers of his day. Two or three 
new biographies by Englishmen are also under way. Mr. H. D. 
Traill’s recent estimate, as compared with James Russell Low- 
ell’s, shows that Mr. Morley’s choice of a biographer for the 
English “Men of Letters” Series was unfortunate, to say the 
least. The late F. D. Maurice’s Zectures on the Apoca- 
lypse will soon be published. Likley, Ancient and Modern, is 
a subscription volume, of the order of town histories familiar to 
Americans, to which Rev. Robert Collyer has lent a loving hand. 

Mr. J. T. Gibson has translated, in the metre and rhyme of 
the original, Cervantes’ tragedy of NMumantia. English critics 
consider Cervantes’ relation as a dramatist to Lope de Vega and 
Calderon similar to that of Marlowe and Greene to Shakspere. 

Miss Catherine H. Birney’s Life of the Grimké Sisters is a 
well-written account of a dramatic episode in the anti-slavery 
contest in our country, and of the subsequent fortunes of two 
valiant souls in woman’s frame. A recent London Jnguirer 
devotes an editorial to the annual report of Rev. Dr. J. F. 
Clarke’s church, which it very properly styles a “model” for 
other societies to imitate: the influence exerted by this successful 
working out of a rational and liberal church polity has been very 
great, and is destined to increase.——Prof. E. A. Fay will 
have ready in 1886, for the American Dante Society, a complete 
Concordance to the Divine Comedy.—— Dr. Von Holst’s fourth 
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volume, the second half, of his Constitutional History of the 
United States, treats of the exciting years 1854-56.—— Mrs. 
Ada L. Collier has chosen a novel subject in Zilith, the tradi- 
tional first wife of Adam, created at the same time with him, 
expelled from Paradise, and married to Eblis, prince of demons. 
The author “has made Lilith the heroine of a fanciful poem, in 
which all the emotions, aspirations, and desires of a modern 
woman are attributed to this primitive and supremely beautiful 
creature. In Paradise, she resented Adam’s assumption of supe- 
riority, and insisced upon equal rights. As Adam would not 
consent, she left him. In vain an angel pleaded with her not to 
sacrifice love for freedom. If she could not have equal sway 
with Adam, she would have nothing to do with him. So, by her 
own will, she lost Paradise.” Mrs. Collier puts the beginning of 
the woman’s rights movement very early; but the subsequent 
fortune of the unhappy Lilith would make Milton’s man’s rights 
doctrine appear the safer course, on the whole, for that rather 
limited society. 

A new and cheaper edition of Dr. Martineau’s Types of Ethi- 
cal Theory is in preparation for the American market. The 
Atheneum pronounces the book “worthy of the author’s repu- 
tation. Indeed, it is the first work which fully justifies the high 
position which its author has held as a thinker for nearly two 
generations; the most admirable exposition of intuitional ethics 
that has been given to English readers in the present age;... 
the most full and acute account of moral truths from the intui- 
tional position that has hitherto been laid before English readers. 
..- He at the same time gives a most admirable analysis of the 
mental processes which are gone through in forming moral judg- 
ments. ... Admirable as the subject-matter is, it is fully matched 
by the excellence of the form in which it is presented. For the 
first time since Mill’s death, we have had given us a philosophic 
work of high rank, which is written in literary English. There 
is something almost antiquated in the grace with which Dr. 
Martineau presents thoughts of very considerable subtlety and 
complexity.” 

The patriotic American who rejoiced a few years ago to 
purchase an edition of the Revised New Testament in which 
the readings preferred by the American Committee were incor- 
porated in the text, while those preferred by the English Com- 
mittee were relegated to the Appendix, can now procure an edi- 

12 
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tion of the Psalms, to which the same courteous process has 
been applied. Rev. Drs. Hitchcock and Lansing are the editors. 

Two stately volumes, issued by J. R. Osgood, in the style 
of the Memorial History of Boston, contain the Annals of the 
American Episcopal Church, written by Bishop W. S. Perry, of 
Iowa, whose work is supplemented by numerous monographs, 
one of which, by Rev. Phillips Brooks, reviews the last century 
of the growth of the denomination in Boston. 

Articles of note in the August Fortnightly are Edwin 
Arnold’s on “Death —and Afterwards,” and W. 8. Lilly’s on 
the “New Naturalism of M. Zola.” In the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, Mr. R. H. Hutton gives an extremely interesting account 
of the Metaphysical Society of London at one of its meetings 
where the subject of the reasons for believing in the uniformity 
of nature was discussed by a notable company of English 
thinkers. N. P. G. 





Things at Home and Abroad. 


THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


The death of Dr. Rufus P. Stebbins is another loss from the 
ranks of venerable and distinguished men in our ministry. His 
sudden and happy departure seems to be in keeping with the 
vigorous energy of his life. We cannot imagine him passing 
through a lingering illness. Such was his love of work that it 
would seem as though he must leave this world at once for 
another as soon as his opportunities of usefulness were over 
here. His mental and physical vitality was extraordinary for 
his age. Few men, after having filled so many important posts 
as he, would have been contented or had the energy to set- 
tle down with a young and struggling parish, help build its 
church, watch it daily that it should not go into debt, visit 
its parishioners, and report its growing prosperity at conference 
meetings with all the glee of a new candidate just beginning his 
parish work. Who that has ever heard him speak will forget 
the strong and commanding voice that called the attention, the 
long white hair, the authoritative gestures, the tones descending 
to the lowest pitch when he asserted what he believed to be true 
in face of opposition? He loved the old language of the Bible; 
and, during the war, his Scriptural expressions were singularly 
impressive and grand in his prayers for ourselves and our nation’s 
enemies. He was somewhat conservative in his opinions, deter- 
mined in his judgment, but never narrow or superficial in his 
conclusions. He loved playfully to rebuke the mannerisms of 
so-called scientific philosophers in their talk about religion; but 
he had a firm background of Christian logic to stand upon, 
broader and better than any dogmatism or raillery at opponents. 
His sound and at the same time liberal methods of inter- 
pretation are seen in the series of lectures on the Hebrew 
prophets, given to his various pupils. Many of these lectures 
have already appeared on the pages of this Review, and were 
full of clear insight and fresh thought. His life everywhere was 
a successful one. He carried himself through college by his 
own manual labor, was led away from Methodism to our Church 
through the writings of Dr. Channing, and entered upon a happy 
parish and Sunday-school work in the town of Leominster, Mass. 
Then he was called to Meadville College, where for twelve 
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years he was the revered teacher of young men from all parts of 
the West. Then he took again a parish at Woburn, Mass., from 
which he was called to be President of the American Unitarian 
Association. Here, he worked hand in hand, during and after 
the war, with his younger friend, Charles Lowe, afterward 
Secretary of the Association; and the two together roused up 
the Association and the parishes to a zeal and generosity in all 
the great movements of the hour never before equalled. He 
went next to Ithaca, at the urgent wish of the Secretary and the 
Association. There, he kept up a high standard of scholarship 
in his classes, and of pulpit oratory, which left a marked 
impression in the community around. And then, as we have 
said, he entered upon the work of a little parish again, in New- 
ton Centre, with the ardor of a youth; for he had longed to be 
back in New England once more. And his people knew not that 
he was old, until he told them so; but they would not let him 
go until the hand of death was laid suddenly upon him, and 
they could not call him back from the higher work of heaven. 

The city of Boston, and all the members of our household 
of faith, have met with a great loss in the death of Mr. Charles 
Faulkner, whose commercial integrity, great generosity, wisdom 
in council, and devotion to the interests of our Church and its 
philanthropies can never be forgotten by those who knew and 
honored him. 

The tidings of the departure of Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson 
have caused sorrow everywhere, among many who have never 
seen her face, but know her through her graceful pen and rich 
service to humanity. Attractive as were her sketches of travel, 
and thoughtful and lofty as was her verse, we believe she will 
be remembered longer by her Century of Dishonor than 
anything she has written. Disappointed with its slow recep- 
tion and the apathy of the American people on the subject 
of the Indian, she wrote Ramona, which undoubtedly reaches 
more persons of the hour. But character-drawing does not 
seem to have been her forte, and her dramatic power is not 
great. But she put all the fire of her moral nature into the other 
book. It shows marks of the most painstaking research. She 
brings her facts up with logical precision to meet her arguments ; 
and we believe the book has already carried forward the cause 


that she loved, and is destined to still further work in the 
future. 
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This subject reminds us of an interesting article which has 
lately appeared in print on “ Civilization in Arizona,” by Charles 
D. Poston, the first United States superintendent of Indian lands 
and missions, who was sent out to Arizona with an escort of 
troops in 1863. Mr. Poston speaks of revisiting the scenes of 
his youth, which would indicate that he was born in that region, 
and that he is therefore more likely to have not only a correct, 
but sympathetic knowledge of facts. He tells us of the Jesuit 
missions among the Pima Indians, and the gentle, wholesome 
influence of the reverend Fathers, who, while they taught the 
principles of their faith, softened the nature of the Indians, not 
only by the cultivation of the soil, but by planting around the 
missions fruits and flowers, to educate their taste for the beau- 
tiful. The ruins of their temples, which are found everywhere, 
show great religious zeal and prosperity, in such remote deserts 
at that period, on the part of the Spanish and French. Mr. Pos- 
ton compares these holy men and their work with the hard influ- 
ences of the Puritan Fathers in New England. The Pilgrims 
were indeed wanting in the gentle graces of these good mission- 
aries, whose work is fragrant everywhere in the early history of 
our country; yet we believe our forefathers in the beginning, 
though deficient in sentiment, were just and conscientious toward 
the Indian. But, when new men came into the colonies with 
avaricious and mean purposes, blood was drawn, wars were 
enkindled, and then all hope of justice or self-restraint on either 
side was gone. Mr. Poston mentions the interesting fact that he 
found in New York a Pima grammar, a glossary of the language 
prepared two hundred years ago by the Jesuits, copied out by 
Buckingham Smith, former Secretary of Legation to Spain, and 
published in Albany. Some excellent Catholic priests fell in 
with Mr. Poston’s party; and, when he arrived in 1863, he told 
one of the old chiefs that he had brought again the “men of 


God” whom they had so long expected, and he quotes the old 
refrain : — 
“For the Jesuits told them long ago 
That as long as the water continued to flow, 
The sun to shine, and the grass to grow, 
They would come again to the Panago.” 


The mission was destroyed by the Mexican government in its 
struggle for liberty and independence, a few years before our mis- 
sion was started. Mr. Poston speaks indignantly of the repeated 
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treachery of our government toward the Indian; and, in all this 
new testimony from day to day, we have good hope that a new 
order of things may soon be established, and that the Indian will 
be treated like a man and a citizen. 

The Autobiography of Mr. Ruskin contains some significant 
words in regard to his early training by his mother, and the 
habit of reading the Bible aloud to her, and committing selected 
passages by heart. With his usual wholesale way, he indorses 
all her metheds, although some of them are questionable. For 
instance, he had, in reading the Bible, to “begin with the first 
chapter of Genesis, and go right through to the last verse of the 
Apocalypse, hard names, numbers, Levitical law, and all,” and 
start again at Genesis the next day after he got through. We 
cannot believe this mechanical process a good one, or likely to 
inspire a love for the old Scriptures. But Mr. Ruskin says it 
was good practice in pronunciation, a lesson of patience if the 
chapter was tiresome, and, if loathsome, the better lesson in faith 
that there was some use in its being so outspoken. 

Mr. Ruskin’s mother made him repeat whole chapters, and 
paid the strictest attention to his intonation, so that he should 
get the exact meaning of the expression. This plan is an admi- 
rable one, if the finest passages are selected; but we cannot see 
the merit of these long recitations in Genesis and Exodus and 
Deuteronomy. The English, though good, is obscured by dates 
and repetitions, which, it would seem, might destroy all a child’s 
relish for the great parts of the Old Testament. We agree with 
Mr. Ruskin in his general impression that the child’s ideas of 
right and wrong are not confused by these old stories. Many 
of them, we know, are of the highest order in point of dignity 
and pathos. But, even with the others, he thinks that the child 
feels the idea of truth and justice,—the power of God which 
must prevail. In the Canaanitish wars, bloody and inhuman as 
they are, the purification and training of a race in obedience to 
God, we believe, overtops all the evil customs of a barbarous 
age. We may add that, when poet lovers and educators are 
afraid to have our children read of Homer’s heroes, who bite the 
dust, and are dragged on the ground by their conquerors, like 
Hector at the feet of Achilles, we may shut up the covers of the 
Old Testament also to them. 

We do believe that the habit of learning fine passages of 
Scripture, and also the best hymns, is a most admirable one for 
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young and old. Nothing helps devotion so much, when one is 
far away from books, or alone with nature, the mountains, or the 
boundless sea, as to repeat the beautiful, high-strung songs of 
David and other Hebrew poets. What is more soothing, when 
the mind and heart are weary and the eyes covet sleep, than to 
repeat the choice hymns that have come down to us through 
the ages? What richer possession can we be stored with by the 
side of the sick and dying, when books fail, knowledge and 
tongues shall cease, and nothing remains, as the apostle says, 
but love? 

In looking over our English exchanges, it is interesting to see 
the recent utterances of the Bishop of Durham. In speaking 
against Disestablishment, he uses as his strongest argument the 
fact of “the greater freedom enjoyed in the Establishment as 
compared with non-conformist bodies.” Dean Stanley carried 
this sense of freedom so far that he wanted, we may say, to 
make liberty for all, by including all branches of the Christian 
Church in the Episcopal communion, and giving them the use at 
stated times of the metropolitan churches and cathedrals. We 
believe, practically speaking, that, if one loves the service of the 
Anglican Church, abroad or at home, he can worship there, not 
only without being molested, but with cordial sympathy from his 
fellow-worshippers. But he must manage the best way he can 
with his own conscience, when the Athanasian or Nicene creeds 
are repeated. The Christian World (liberal orthodox) says that 
“non-conformists have themselves to blame, if the young people, 
whom they most wish to retain in their churches, take to heart 
these Episcopal appeals. To a ‘free-church’ minister, harassed 
by the spectre of a hideous creed lurking in a maniment room, 
and ready at any moment to. blast his earthly prospects on the 
summons of a cantankerous trustee, it seems a cruel mockery 
to be congratulated on his liberty from State-made religion. 
The fusty parchment smells of the Law: it does not breathe the 
Gospel.” 

Marrua P. Lows. 





Books Received. 


REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just issued a new and attractive one- 
dollar edition of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, that classic of the anti-slavery con- 
test which has had the wonderful fortune to go around the world and 
receive adoption into nearly every literature of living nations. 


The Household Edition of Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s Poems gathers 
into one volume the verses of one of our minor poets, whose charm is at 
its utmost rather in such finished lines as “ The Flight of the Goddess ” 
or “The Intaglio Head of Minerva” than in longer efforts, but whose 
characteristic touch can hardly ever be mistaken, as it certainly cannot 
be imitated. N. P. G. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


Michigan: A History of Governments. J Thomas McIntyre Cooley. (American 
Commonwealths. Edited by Horace E. Scudder.) Price $1.25. 

The Poems of Thomas Bailey Aldrich. With Illustrations. Price $2.00. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin; or, Life among the Lowly. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


Price $1.00. 
From Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
The Life and Letters of John Brown. Edited by F. B. Sanborn. 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Outlines of Practical Philosophy. Lectures of Hermann Lotze. Translated and 
edited by George T. Ladd. Price by mail $1.00. 
From Geo. H. Ellis, Boston. 
A Legend of Good Poets. By John W. Chadwick. Price 20 cents. 


From the Unitarian Sunday School Society, Boston. 
Questions concerning the Son of Man. By 8. H. Winkley. 


From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
The Rise of Intellectual Liberty from Thales to Copernicus. By Frederic May 


Holland. $3.50. 
From J. Fitzgerald, New York. 

The Dancing Mania of the Middle Ages. By J. F. C. Hecker, M.D, (Humboldt 

Library, No. 72.) Price 15 cents, 
From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

Philistinism: Plain Words ey of Modern Scepticism, By R. Heber 
Newton. Price, paper, 50 cts. ; cloth, $1.00. 

The Story of Greece. By Prof, James A. Harrison. (The Story of the Nations.) 
Price $1.50.— For sale by Cleaves, Macdonald & Co. 

From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

Christ and Christianity. By Philip Schaff. Price $2.00.—For sale by Estes & 

t. 


Lauria 
From 8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
A Complete Rhetoric. By Alfred H. Welsh, A.M. Price $1.50. 
From the Colegrove Book Co., Chicago. 
Unity Songs Resung. Compiled by C. H. K. 
From A. & C. Black, Edinburgh. 
Prolegomena to the History of Israel. By Julius Wellhausen. With an Introduc- 
tion by Prof. W. Robertson Smith. 
From J. A. Barth, Leipzig. 


Phil hie und Religion, Neue Beitriige zur wissenschaftlichen Grundlegung 
der Dogmatik, von Richar. Adelbert Lipsius. 





